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I. BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 



The Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) Amendments of 1983 and 1986 
required the U.S. Department of Education to collect information on special 
education programs for children and youth with handicaps in separate 
facilities. The mandate called for: "an analysis and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of procedures undertaken by each State education agency, local 
education agency, and intermediate educational unit to improve programs of 
instruction for handicapped children and youth in day or residential 
facilities" (Section 618(f)(2)(E) of P.L. 98-199). To respond to this 
mandate, the Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) awarded a contract 
to Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. (MPR), Decision Resources Corporation, 
Inc. (DRC), and the University of Minnesota to conduct the Study of Programs 
of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential 
Facilities. An advisory board, representing the interests of special 
education students in separate facilities, was convened several times during 
the course of the project to provide direction for the study design, as well 
as the design of survey instruments. The advisory board members also reviewed 
the draft final reports of this study. 

The facilities on which this study focused are referred to in this report 
as separate facilities. A separate facility was defined for the purposes of 
this study as a residential or day facility exclusively serving handicapped 
persons in buildings physically separate from programs for non-handicapped age 
peers. Eligible separate facilities may be operated by the State education 
agency, other State agencies, local education agencies, county or regional 
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agencies, or private organizations. The special education services at these 
facilities may be provided by the operating agency or by another agency. 
However, correctional facilities and those with average lengths of stay of 
less than 30 days were excluded from this study. 

A residential separate facility was defined as a separate facility at 
which at least some handicapped persons reside and at which at least some 
students ages 0 to 22 receive educational services on the grounds of the 
facility during the usual school day. It is important to note, with regard 
to residential schools or facilities, that many students are placed primarily 
for reasons other than to receive special education services. These placement 
decis-.ons may be made to provide relatively short-term medical or 
psychological treatments or lx.ng-term residential care. A separate day school 
or facility was defined as a separate facility at which no handicapped persons 
reside and at which students ages 0 to 22 receive educational services during 
the usual school day. 

There were four specific goals identified for the Study of Programs of 
Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential 
Facil ities: 

o To provide nationally representative estimates of the current 
status of education afforded to handicapped children and youth 
in separate facilities 

o To describe changes in the population and services of separate 
facilities since the passage of P.L. 94-142 

o To describe procedures used by State educational agencies 
(SEAs) to improve the instructional programs at separate day 
and residential facilities 
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o To describe the influence of State procedures on changes in 
facility practice, as well as the influence of other factors 
such as the procedures of local and intermediate education 
agencies. 

This overview volume of the final report for the Study of Programs of 
Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential 
Facilities briefly describes the study design, summarizes the major findings 
of the research, and suggests further areas for investigation. The remainder 
of this chapter describes the interests of the special education community, 
the States, and Congress that led to the enactment of the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) in 1975, particularly those sections 
affecting students in separate facilities, and the state of knowledge on 
separate facilities. The chapter ends with a brief discussion of the 
implications of this background for the design of the study. 

A. DEVELOPMENT OF P.L. 94-142 

Special education programs were first offered to students with hearing 
and visual impairments in the early 1800s when some States established 
residential schools for these populations; the American School for the Deaf 
was established in Hartford, Connecticut in 1817. Later, schools were 
developed for students with mental retardation. Private charitable, 
religious , and phi lanthropic organizations also establ ished schools for 
students with handicaps at a time when most local school districts were not 
required to provide special education services. Private schools for students 
with handicaps continued to play a major role in the education system, 
particularly in States where private schools provided general education to 
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relatively large numbers of students. State-operated separate schools also 
continued to serve students with handicaps, as did numerous local districts. 

In 1975, Congress passed the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(P.L. 94-142), after ten years of effort by numerous advocacy and interest 
groups, provider organizations, States, and individuals to expand the emerging 
Federal role in education into the arena of special education. This landmark 
legislation went into effect on October 1, 1977. It established that a free 
appropriate public education was a right to which handicapped children are 
entitled, and that this right, would be provided under Federal protection. 
Prior to that Act, the Federal role in supporting special education had been 
established through such legislation as the Education of Handicapped Children 
Act (P.L. 89-750, Title VI, Elementary and Secondary Education Act), enacted 
in 1966, which gave grants to States and established the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped within the Federal Office of Education, and P.L. 89-313, 
which amended Title I of ESEA to provide grants for students in State-operated 
or supported schools for the handicapped. The latter legislation had a 
profound impact on special education in the United States in two ways. First, 
it provided the funds for the personnel, equipment, and materials necessary 
to provide education to children who in some cases had previously received 
only custodial care. Second, it established more firmly the approach of 
providing categorical aid for the education of students with handicaps. (See 
Martin, 1968.. for a more detailed discussion of the legislative history of 
Federal programs for handicapped students. 1 ) 



'For more information on the background to and history of P.L. 94-142 
also see Martin (1971), Lavor (1976), and Levine and Wexler (1981). 
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In developing a national policy for educating handicapped children, 
Congress was advised by various interest groups, including the National 
Association for Retarded Citizens (an organization of parents and others 
interested in the rights of and services for persons with mental retardation), 
the Council for Exceptional Children (primarily an organization of special 
education professionals), and multiple organizations representing many of the 
specific disability groups. States, including Massachusetts and New York, and 
local districts that had extended public education broadly to students with 
handicaps were also influential in their testimony before Congress. The 
interest of Congress in developing such legislation was founded not simply on 
the perceived necessity of improving inadequate services, particularly to the 
most severely handicapped students, but also on the Constitutionally 
guaranteed right of handicapped children to a public-school education (under 
the same conditions as public education is provided to nonhandicapped 
children). These guarantees had previously been established in two landmark 
court cases: PARC v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (1971) and Mills v. D.C. 
Board of Education (1972). 

In the PARC case, the Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Citizens 
(PARC) challenged a Pennsylvania law that excluded children classified as 
"uneducable" or "unable to profit" from further public-school education. In 
the consent decree negotiated subsequent to the 1971 trial, the State agreed 
to place each handicapped child in a "free, public program of education and 
training appropriate to the child's capacity." The State also agreed that a 
continuum of educational placements should be available to students with 
disabilities. In the Mills judgment, which followed shortly after the 
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approval of the PARC consent degree, the courts ordered the District of 
Columbia to provide "each child of school age a free and suitable publicly 
supported education regardless of the degree of the child's mental, physical, 
or emotional disability or impairment" (348 F. Supp. at 878). In addition to 
concurring with PARC that "placement in a regular school class with 
appropriate ancillary services is preferable to placement in a special school 
class," tJiJIs established procedural safeguards for the placement of children 
in alternative education settings. 

Together, these two cases contributed fundamental rights to education as 
defined in statute. Public Law 94-142 focused specifically on rectifying 
discrimination in educational opportunities available to handicapped students. 
Seen as an extension of civil rights to persons with handicaps, the key 
provision of the Act was the guarantee that handicapped children 2 (defined by 
Congress as school-age children and youths who are mentally retarded, deaf, 
hearing impaired, vision impaired, speech impaired, emotionally disturbed, 
orthopedically handicapped, learning disabled, other health impaired, deaf- 
blind, or multiply handicapped) receive a "free appropriate public education," 
defined by Congress as follows: 

The term "free appropriate public education" means special 
education and related services which (A) have been provided 
at public expense, under public supervision and direction, and 
without charge, (B) meet the standards of the State education 
agency, (C) include an appropriate preschool, elementary, or 
secondary education in the state involved, and (D) are 
provided in conformity with the individualized education 
program. [Sec. 602 (18)] 



Subsequent amendments to EHA have broadened the age ranges for services 
to include children with handicaps from birth through the age of 21. 
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P.L. 94-142 forwarded four basic principles in guaranteeing the right of 
handicapped children to an education: 



1. That no handicapped children should be deprived of an 
appropriate educational program carried out by qualified 
teachers, no matter how severe their impairments (the 
nonexclusion principle) 

2. That the educational program provided to each handicapped 
child be designed specifically for him/her and be contained 
in a written plan (the individualized education program 
principle) 

3. That handicapped children be educated with their 
nonhandicapped peers to the maximum extent appropriate (the 
least restrictive alternative principle) 

4. That parents participate and have access to due-process 
procedures in identifying, assessing, and planning programs 
for handicapped children (the patient participation and due 
process principle) 



In the provisions of P.L. 94-142, Congress clearly conveyed its concern 
that handicapped children in separate public and private residential 
facilities, other out-of-home residential placements, and separate day schools 
also receive a "free and appropriate education" governed by the same 
assurances as those applicable to more integrated settings. At the same time, 
Congress recognized that designing an appropriate individualized program of 
instruction tor some handicapped students could require placement in a 
separate day or residential environment. 



B. EXISTING KNOWLEDGE ON SEPARATE FACILITIES 

The Study of Programs of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth 
in Day or Residential Facilities is the first Congressional ly mandated study 
designed specifically to study day and residential facilities which primarily 
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or exclusively serve handicapped children and youths. Policymakers, program 
planners, researchers, educators, and parents have previously relied on data 
collected by the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) Survey of Special Purpose 
Facilities in 1978-79, conducted in response to the requirements of Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. The OCR Survey offers 
certain useful data by which quantitatively based assessments of the 
characteristics of separate facilities can be made (e.g., staffing patterns, 
student characteristics, and available services). In general, however, the 
OCR Survey does not include extensive questions about the educational programs 
offered by special purpose or separate facilities and detailed information on 
these facilities and their students. Moreover, because the OCR data were 
gathered prior to the full implementation of P.L. 94-142, this information is 
believed not to characterize the present nature of day and residential 
facilities. 

In the remainder of this section, other current information on the 
educational services available to handicapped students in separate day and 
residential facilities is briefly reviewed. 

Aggregate Trends in Pl acement Rates in Special Schools 
The primary source of national and State-by-State information on separate 
educational placements is the State-reported data that each State is required 
to provide to the Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) of the U.S. 
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Department of Education on an annual basis* 3 These reports include placement 
data on whether handicapped students are being served in regular classes (both 
full- and part-time), separate classes (in regular school settings), separate 
schools (handicapped-only schools), and other environments (including 
hospitals, home-bound instruction, etc.)/ An examination of the aggregate 
data gathered in the 1976-1977 to 1986-1987 school years (see Table 1.1) 
suggests that very little change has been made in the use of separate 
facilities for the education of handicapped students. Of all children and 
youth (ages 3 to 21 years) who were receiving special education services under 
Public Laws 94-142 and 89-313 in the 1976-1977 school year, about 9 percent 
were in separate settings ("special schools" and "other environments" 
combined); by 1986-1987, the proportion had declined slightly to about 
7 percent. 

However, a more substantial decrease can be noted if one examines only 
the traditional school-age population (ages 6 to 17 years). Among this group 
of children, the total number in placements outside the regular school 
environment declined from 270,000 to 205,000, or by about 24 percent, between 



3 Wh i 1 e a great deal of care is taken at both the State and Federal levels 
to ensure the accuracy of and to verify these data, changes in definitions or 
in classification and reporting procedures have resulted in some year-to-year 
and State-to-State fluctuations in the number of students reported with 
particular handicapping conditions, especially mental retardation. To the 
extent that definitions or classification and reporting procedures vary by 
type of placement, the State-reported data may not fully represent how 
students with similar conditions and educational needs are distributed. 

'Beginning in the 1984-1985 school year, the categories by which States 
were to report the placement of handicapped students changed to include 
regular classes, resource room, separate classes, public separate (day) 
facility, private separate (day) facility, public residential facility, 
private residential facility, correctional facility, and homebound or hospital 
environment. 
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TABLE 1.1 



PERCENTAGE OF HANOI CAPPED CHILDREN (3-21 YEARS) EDUCATED 
UNDER PUBLIC LAW 94-142 WHO WERE EDUCATED IN 
DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS 



Educational Settinq 


76-77 


77-78 


78-79 


79-80 


80-81 


81-82 


82-83 


83-84 


84-85 


85-86 


86-87 


At least some regular class* 


67 


68 


68 


68 


68 


68 


68 


68 


68 


68 


68 


Special class in regular school 


25 


25 


26 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


24 


242 


25 


Special separate school 5 


6 


5 


4 


5 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


6 


Other settings (homebound), 
hospitals, etc.) 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 



o 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education (previously Office of Education), 1979 through 1989. 

NOTES: Beginning with the 1984-85 school year. States were asked to provide data using somewhat different categories than in previous years, primarily 
to provide more detailed breakdowns of types of separate schools (public or private, day or residential). Includes all of the United States and 
insular areas. Hay not add to 100 percent within column due to rounding. 

*In regular classroom with or without resource room services. 

includes correctional facilities, which included 0.3 percent of all handicapped students in 1986-87. 
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the 1976-1977 and 1983-1984 school years. 5 The proportion of all school-age 
handicapped children who were receiving special education in separate settings 
declined from about 8 percent to 5.4 percent over this period. Although only 
a modest reduction occurred in the number and proportion of school-age 
handicapped students who were identified as special school placements, a very 
sharp reduction occurred in the proportion of handicapped students who were 
placed in "other environments" (from 2.6 percent to 0,8 percent). 

Even greater than the variation by the age of the pupil, placements in 
special schools and in hemebound or hospital settings vary by the handicapping 
condition of students, as shown in Table 1.2. Among the students who were 
most likely to be separated from nonhandicapped peers during the school day 
in the 1985-1986 school year were deaf-blind (52 percent), multiply 
handicapped (37 percent), hearing impaired (26 percent) and visually impaired 
(25 percent) students. Seldom placed in such settings were learning disabled 
and speech or language impaired children. 

2. Variation in Residential Placements by Type of Disability 

Of particular interest in this study are handicapped children and youths 
in residential care. As noted earlier, Congress was particularly concerned 
about extending the protections of P.L. 94-142 to this group. However, when 
multiple data sources are examined, the available information on handicapped 
children in residential placements and the nature of the education which they 
receive is at best inconsistent both across and, in some cases, within the 
handicap groups. 

5 The 1983-84 data were the last published data that were available at the 
time of this report. 
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TABLE 1.2 



PERCENTAGE OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN EDUCATED 
AT DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL SETTINGS, BY TYPE OF 
HANDICAP, FOR THE 1985-1986 SCHOOL YEAR 



Type of Handicap" 



Regular Class 
or Resource 
Room 



Educational Setting" 



Special Class 
Regular School 



Learning Disabled 77 

Speech Impaired 92 

Mentally Retarded 28 

Emotionally Disturbed 43 

Hard of Hearing and Deaf 40 

Visually Handicapped 55 

Orthopedical ly Impaired 42 

Other Health Impaired 45 

Multi -handicapped 19 

Deaf-blind 24 

TOTAL 68 



21 
5 
56 
36 
35 
19 
32 
26 
43 
23 
24 



Special 
School" 



2 
2 

15 
19 
25 
24 
18 
12 
34 
51 
7 



Homebound/ 
Hospital 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

8 
18 

3 
_i 

1 



SOURCE: Table BC1, U.S. Department of Education (1988). 

NOTE: Includes all of the United States and insular areas. May not add to 
100 percent across row due to rounding. Includes students ages 3 through 21. 

"These categories were defined by Federal regulations and used by States in reports 
to the Department of Education. The Survey of Separate Facilities, discussed later 
in this report, provided somewhat different and more detailed definitions, as well 
as additional categories. 

"Includes correctional facilities, which included 0.3 percent of all handicapped 
students in 1985-1986. 
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An examination of the information on students categorized under three 
handicapping conditions (emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, and hearing 
impaired or deaf) confirms the inadequate state of knowledge on students in 
residential placements. For example, statistics on resident patients in State 
and county mental hospitals gathered by the National Institute on Mental 
Health suggest a pronounced tendency toward a reduction in the population of 
children and youth residing in state and county mental hospitals. On the 
other hand, data sources from surveys, such as the survey conducted by the 
University of Chicago's School of Social Service Administration (1983) for the 
1966-1981 period, suggest a substantial increase in the overall placement rate 
of children and youth in residential facilities for the emotionally disturbed. 
But in neither case does the available information provide substantive 
knowledge on the nature of the educational and related services offered to 
such children in residential facilities. 

Information on the growth trends of residential placements for children 
with mental retardation are considerably less ambiguous than those available 
on emotionally disturbed children. Too, adequate information exists on the 
demographic and clinical characteristics of the mentally retarded children and 
youth in residential care. However, only a 1979 interview study by Lakin, 
Hill, Bruininks, and Hauber (1983) provides satisfactory information on the 
nature of the educational services provided to such children. 

Finally, in contrast to the rather scanty information available on the 
educational programs provided to children and youth in residential settings 
with emotional disturbance, mental illness, and mental retardation, relatively 
detailed and comprehensive information has been gathered nationally on 
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separate programs for the hearing impaired or deaf children and youths in The 
American Annals of the Deaf. 6 The Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired Children 
and Youth, 7 conducted yearly by Gallaudet Research Institute, also provides 
data on deaf students and their placement patterns, including attendance at 
residential facilities. 

C. IMPLICATIONS FOR THIS STUDY 

While the group of children served at separate day and residential 
facilities represents only a relatively small proportion of all handicapped 
children identified within the United States, they are a particularly 
important group for several reasons. First, it is generally assumed that, on 
average, they are more severely handicapped than other handicapped children 
who attend regular, rather than separate or special, schools. Second, the 
proportion of children in separate day programs or residential facilities 
varies dramatically among age and handicap groups and across States. Third, 
while integration ("mainstreaming" and "deinstitutionalization") has been a 
powerful social and political trend, the proportion of handicapped children 
who receive education in separate schools, while small, has remained 
relatively constant. 

However, data on this small yet important population are limited. The 
only source of national information comparable across disability groups is 
the OSEP State-reported data. As previously stated, these reports provide 
limited information about the demographic characteristics of students in these 

6 This is a voluntary data collection effort, in which schools are not 
obligated to provide data. 

7 This survey, like the Annuals, relies on voluntary response for its data. 
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programs, the severity of their disabilities, the nature and purpose of the 
education which they receive, or the qualifications of persons who are 
providing their education. This problem is compounded by the marked 
variations in placement rates by age groups, States, and disability status and 
the apparent year-to-year fluctuations in student classifications. Given these 
critical limitations with the existing data, one important goal of this study 
was to provide an accurate current description of the placement and 
educational experiences of students with handicaps in separate facilities and 
to develop a replicable design for periodic responses to the Congressional 
concern that programs of instruction for students in separate day and 
residential settings be examined. A second goal was to determine the extent 
to which and how the educational programs for handicapped students in separate 
facilities have changed, and to examine how policy efforts at the Federal, 
State, and local levels have influenced the observed changes. The next 
chapter reviews the study goals in greater detail and describes the research 
approaches designed to meet these goals. 
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II. STUDY DESIGN AND PRODUCTS 



The Study of Programs of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth 
in Day and Residential Facilities addressed four sets of research questions: 

1. What are the current number and characteristics of separate 
facilities? What are the characteristics of such facilities 
(e.g., their size, population, and administrative 
structure)? What is their mission and role? How many and 
what types of children enter and leave such facilities? 

2. What types of educational opportunities and related services 
do children who are placed in separate facilities receive? 

What are the format and content of the educational programs? 
To what extent are parents involved in the program? What 
are the credentials and professional backgrounds of staff? 
What is the nature of integration opportunities available? 
What do facility administrators see as factors affecting the 
quality of their programs? 

3. What have been the patterns of change 1n separate facilities 
for handicapped children? How have the student populations 
of separate day and residential facilities changed in recent 
years? Have the facilities changed in terms of their role 
and mission, administrative structure, or staffing? 

4. What factors have affected the practices of facilities and 
patterns of change? What impact do State procedures (such 
as monitoring, technical assistance, training, and program 
development) have on the practices of facilities? What 
other factors (such as changes in the student population, 
financial constraints or incentives, or the practices of 
other State agencies or local education agencies) have 
influenced facility practices and patterns of change? 



A. COMPONENTS OF STUDY DESIGN 

The study design for this project was developed through consultation with 
an Advisory Board representing the interests of students in separate 
facilities and with staff of the U.S. Department of Education, within the 
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context of the legislative mandate. Through this process, the following 
design was recommended to address each of the above research questions: 



o A survey of separate day and residential facilities, to 
provide nationally representative estimates of the current 
status of education afforded to handicapped children and youth 
in these facilities and to obtain retrospective reports of 
change 

o A comparison of current survey results with certain findings 
from the 1978-79 OCR survey for those facilities surveyed in 
both, to describe changes in the population and services of 
those facilities 

o A survey of all fifty States on the procedures used by the 
State education agencies to affect educational services at 
separate day and residential facilities, to describe the 
procedures currently in use 

o Case studies of selected States and of separate facilities 
within the case study States, to describe the influence of 
State procedures on facility practices and to identify the 
influence of other factors on separate facilities 



The Survey of Separate Facilities obtained data from facility 
administrators on a broad range of types of separate facilities, both public 
and private, serving all handicapping conditions. It provided the first 
national data set that permits statistically defensible and precise estimates 
of the current state of education in separate facilities serving handicapped 
children. In addition, soma information was collected that allowed changes 
in facility programs and student populations to be measured relative to the 
results of an earlier study conducted in 1978-79 by the Office of Civil 
Rights; other information in the Survey of Separate Facilities asked for 
estimates of change from current staff. These data provide an opportunity to 
examine in broad terms the effects of shifts in public policy toward educating 
handicapped children. 
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However, in and of themselves, the survey data are not appropriate to 
examine whether and how State and local education agency procedures have 
influenced the programs of instruction provided at separate facilities. This 
question requires establishing temporal and causal linfts between the actions 
of the appropriate government agencies and the educational practices at the 
facilities. The case study component of the project was designed to provide 
detailed, in-depth information on State procedures to improve instruction for 
handicapped children in separate facilities and on facility responses to State 
education agency procedures and practices. The case studies also examined how 
local education agency procedures and practices as well as other factors 
influenced facility programs. 

Case studies were conducted at two levels: (1) the level of the State 
education agency (SEA) and (2) the level of facilities within the State. 
Taken together, the State-* level case studies and the case studies of 
facilities within each State were used to address specific research questions 
underlying the case study component of the study: 

1. What procedures are used by State education agencies to 
influence special education programs at separate facilities? 

2. Wiat is the perceived and/or experienced effect of State 
procedures on special education programs at separate 
facilities? 

3. What accounts for variations in the effectiveness of State 
procedures, and what other factors affect special education 
programs at separate facilities? 

The dimensions of special education programs examined in this study were 
those which are the focus of and/or are susceptible to policy interventions, 
particularly at the State level. Such dimensions include staffing, 
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instructional approaches, delivery of program services (including 
opportunities for integration), and accountability (such as planning and 
assessment at the student level and program evaluation). 

States have available a number of types of procedures to attempt to 
improve special education programs and instructional practices and ultimately 
the education povided to handicapped students in separate facilities (as well 
as that provided in other settings). These procedures include: 

o Funding (the level and distribution of entitlement and 
discretionary or special-purpose grants) 

o Standards (in such areas as staff certification, student-staff 
ratios, class size, curricula or graduation requirements) 

o Monitoring (in terms of content or focus, preparation and 
follow-up activities, and sanctions or assistance associated 
with SEA review of facility records and procedures) 

o Technical assistance and training (via seminars or workshops 
and consultation with individual facilities) 

o Program development and dissemination (development, 
adaptation, and/or the distribution of curricula, 
instructional materials, procedural manuals, or information 
on state-of-the-art practices) 

These SEA procedures are embedded within the larger entire special 
education system, which includes not only local education agencies and 
intermediate education units but also other State agencies and numerous non- 
governmental groups and organizations. This study focused primarily on the 
elements of the system and paths of influence directly linking the SEA 
organization and procedures with facility practices. Other elements of the 
special education system were explored as they related to the educational 
programs at separate facilities. 
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B. STRENGTHS AND LIMITATIONS OF STUDY DESIGN 

Based on the design outlined above, the study produced nationally 
representative data across the broad spectrum of separate facilities (day and 
residential, public and private, and those providing services to all handicap 
groups). Compared with the statistics on separate school placements reported 
by the States to the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education 
Programs, the Survey of Separate Facilities was conducted directly at the 
facility level, and facility administrators were given detailed definitions 
of primary and secondary handicapping conditions that differed from those used 
by the U.S. Department of Education. Additional diagnostic categories were 
also provided to the respondents on the survey. Facility administrators were 
also not limited in their reports to students placed at the facility by the 
actions of a local school district or supported with State or Federal special 
education funding. 

The data from the Survey of Separate Facilities made available for the 
first time a comprehensive national profile of programs, services, and 
activities at separate facilities, as well as of their students, staff, and 
administrative characteristics. These data provide a detailed quantitative 
benchmark against which future data can be compared. Changes at separate 
facilities in operation since the implementation of P.L. 94-142 were estimated 
and described, based both on a comparison with the 1978-79 OCR Survey of 
Special Purpose Facilities and on retrospective reports. The study also 
provides national data on the procedures used by the special education 
divisions of State education agencies that can affect educational practices 
at separate facilities. The case study components of the study were used to 
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expand on the information provided in the national facility and State surveys 
by providing more detailed examples and a dynamic perspective on change and 
the factors affecting change at separate facilities. 

All study designs impose limitations on the questions that can be 
addressed. The limitations in this study come from the following aspects of 
the design: 

o The use of the facility (rather than the student, for example) 
as the sampling unit and the unit of observation 

o The focus solely on facilities that are defined as separate 
or self-contained (serving primarily or exclusively 
handicapped persons) J 

o The limited ability to measure change in facility 
characteristics 

o The small number of case studies conducted 

Volumes II and III provide greater detail on the elements of the study design, 
thair limitations and implementation. 

Ihe Facility as the Un it of Samnlino and Observation 
Using the facility as the sampling unit and the unit of observation 
limits the types of issues that can be addressed. Even though some of the 
estimates produced from the Survey of Separate Facilities focus on students 
(for example, estimates of the numbers of students with various handicapping 
conditions who are served in various types of separate facilities), many 
issues pertaining to these students cannot be addressed because aggregate- 
level (that is, facility-level) data were collected. 

No data were collected at the individual level on students at any time 
during this study. Thus, it is not possible to address whether out-of-home 
placement or particular patterns of services are appropriate for students in 
separate facilities, because the detailed data at the individual-student level 
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are not available. Further, facilities were not asked to associate the 
characteristics of individual children with the particular placements and 
services for those individual children. Thus, any research questions that 
focus on the association of variables at the individual-student level cannot 
be addressed in this study. 

Similarly, the primary focus of the case study effort was to examine the 
link between State education agencies and separate facilities. Again, the 
unit of analysis was the facility and its educational practices. The 
underlying goal of the case study component of the study was to identify and 
describe how SEAs had been able to use various State-level procedures to 
influence changes in the educational practices of separate facilities. The 
purpose of this study was to examine the basic processes of change at the 
facility level. Later studies could be conducted which build on this 
groundwork, such as an examination of changes in the procedures by which 
students are identified, evaluated, and placed in separate facilities; 
analyses of changes in the educational processes at separate facilities that 
are designed to meet the unique needs of students placed there; and an 
assessment of the quality of instruction at separate facilities and changes 
in quality as indicated by student outcomes. 

2. Focus on Separate Facilities 

All of the facilities surveyed in this study were separate or self- 
contained facilities. This study was not intended to collect data on children 
placed in special classrooms or resource rooms within regular schools. 
Therefore, it is not possible within the scope of this study to assess how the 
educational services, instructional staff, the frequency and types of 
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interactions with nonhandi capped peers, or other aspects of the educational 
experience differ for children in separate facilities compared with those in 
special classrooms within regular schools. Similarly, since no comparable 
information on the physical environment, staff background, or related services 
available in regular schools was collected, it is not possible to assess how 
the services provided in separate day or residential facilities complement or 
duplicate those in the regular school environment. 

3. Measuring Change 

An important goal of this study was to measure and analyze the changes 
that have occurred in separate facilities since the passage of P.L. 94-142. 
While the 1978-79 OCR Directory of Special Purpose facilities provides a 
useful benchmark for measuring change, it included only a portion of the full 
universe of all separate day and residential facilities in existence at that 
time. In particular, the study focuses on State-operated or supported 
facilities. Thus, many facilities of interest— in particular, locally 
operated or private facilities— are not covered by the 1978-79 data. This 
limits the ability to measure change across all types of facilities. 

To compensate for information not collected by the OCR study, the Survey 
of Separate Facilities collected some retrospective data. Respondents in 
facilities in existence since 1976 were asked to provide some basic data on 
the facility at that time— the numbers and characteristics (age and severity 
of impairment) of the students served, and the number of instructional staff, 
if any— and to indicate whether certain qualitative changes in facility 
practice had taken place. While these data permit a description of changes 
for all facilities currently in operation, retrospective data have some 
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measurement problems, since they rely on the knowledge and accurate reporting 
of past characteristics by current staff. 

4. Small Number of Case Studies 

The case study approach was designed to provide an opportunity for a more 
detailed study of the processes by which facilities change and by which public 
policies at the State and local levels c?n affect facilities. Statements 
about the relationship between the procedures implemented by State education 
agencies and the characteristics and operations of separate facilities were 
developed from the case studies to help explicate the descriptive analyses of 
quantitative data from the Survey of Separate Facilities. 

Since a limited number of case study sites (8 States and 24 facilities) 
were included in the btudy for the above purpose, only a fraction of the 
considerable variation across States and facilities was captured. By the 
nature of their selection, case study sites are not statistically 
representative of all States or separate facilities. However, they were 
selected based on hypotheses about critical variables affecting the 
relationship between SEA procedures and educational facility practices. 

C. DATA COLLECTION RESULTS AND STUDY PRODUCTS 

Detailed discussions of the sampling and data collection methodologies 
for the surveys and the case studies are contained in the companion volumes 
of this report. Volume II provides a description of these methodologies for 
the national Survey of Separate Facilities, while the Survey of SEA Special 
Education Divisions is described in Volume III. Volume IV contains the 
instruments for both surveys. Volume III also provides a detailed discussion 
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cf the selection of case study States and facilities and of the case study 
procedures. This overview briefly reviews the results of these data 
collection efforts and summarizes the content of the other volumes of the 
final report. 

1. Summary of Data Collection Results 

The data base for the Survey of Separate Facilities includes the 1,941 
facilities responding either by mail to the full survey instrument or by 
telephone to an abbreviated instrument. These respondents represented 75 
percent of the sample of 2,580 facilities identified as providing special 
education services in a setting physically separate from the educational 
services provided to nonhandicapped students. Most of the responding 
facilities took part in the survey during the fall of 1988 and provided 
information pertaining to the 1987-88 school year, although a few responded 
during the pilot survey conducted in the fall of 1987. More facilities 
responded by telephone than by mail (1,069 to 872, respectively). Weights 
were applied during the analysis to take into account differences across 
facilities in both sampling and response rates. 

All but one State responded to the Survey of SEA Special Education 
Divisions. The District of Columbia was also included in the survey, which 
was conducted during the second half of 1988 and requested information 
pertaining to the 1987-88 school year. Eight States also participated in the 
case study effort: California, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and South Carolina. The case study site visits were conducted 
between June and October of 1987. Within each case study State, three 
separate facilities were selected, distributed among various types of 
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facilities of particular interest. Under the sample plan, nine State-operated 
facilities, ten facilities operated by local education agencies (LEAs), 
Intermediate Education Units (IEUs), or regional or county agencies, and five 
private facilities were selected. 

o Of the facilities selected, half were residential, and half 
operated day programs only. 

o The 24 facilities were distributed so that 10 visits were 
conducted at facilities for mentally retarded students, 10 at 
facilities for emotionally disturbed students, and 4 at 
facilities for sensory impaired students 1 

o Within the State-operated facilities for sensory impaired 
children selected for study, two are operated by the SEA and 
two as independent State agencies 

Site visits at the twenty-four facilities were conducted between March and 
June of 1988. 

2. Organization of Repo rt 

The remainder of Volume I provides an extended summary of the findings 
of the study, organized into three main sections: (1) a national profile of 
separate facilities, (2) a review of State special education procedures that 
can influence separate facilities, and (3) an analysis of changes at separate 
facilities since 1975 and the factors associated with those changes. A final 
section provides a brief overall summary and describes topics for a continuing 
research agenda on separate facilities. 



because relatively few separate facilities for sensory impaired students 
are operated by local education agencies or private organizations, no such 
facilities were selected for the case study. 
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III. A NATIONAL PROFILE OF SEPARATE FACILITIES PROVIDING 
SPECIAL EDUCATION TO STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS 



The Survey of Separate Facilities was used to estimate the number of such 
facilities and the number of students served at such facilities, 1 for the 
nation as a whole and for subgroups defined by type of program (day or 
residential), type of operator (public or private), and handicapping condition 
of the students. Detailed analyses of student characteristics, student 
movement into and out of the facilities, educational programs and other 
activities provided to students, staffing patterns, and educational costs and 
other administrative characteristics of the facilities were also conducted. 
Given major differences in the nature of facility programs between day and 
residential separate facilities, this distinction was used throughout the 
analyses. 

A. NUMBER OF SEPARATE FACILITIES AND STUDENTS 

A total of 3,889 separate facilities were estimated to be in operation 
during the 1987-88 school year, serving a total of 384,051 handicapped 
students (see Tables 1II.1 and III. 2). The population of separate facilities 
was almost evenly divided between publicly and privately operated programs 



These estimates are for the universe of students with handicaps at 
separate facilities, some of whom have Individual Education Programs ( lEPs) 
and are funded with public special education monies, some of whom may be 
eligible but have not applied for publicly supported special education 
services, and others of whom would not be considered eligible for such 
services. 
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Estimated uu*xc end Distribution of Separate School, by Primary Oi. ability served by facility and Operating Agency 

Primary QisebUitv Served bv the facility 



Operating Agency 


Learning 

Disability 


ttental 
Retardation 


Mental 
Retardation 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


Hearing 
Impairment 


Visual 
Impairment 


w % fi^yw i **» 

or Physical 
Impairment 


Health 
Impej rment 


Autism 


Speech or 
Language 
le^psf rment 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Oeaf- 
llind 


Hon 
Categorical 


Total 


Local education Agency 
Regional Agency, 


* 

47 


23 
237 


35 
222 


• 

224 


26 
• 


• 

0 


0 
43 


Q 
• 


0 
* 


0 
• 


160 


0 
0 


0 
21 


109 
1 f 004 


Consortium of School 






























Ofatrtcts, 






























Intermediate Education 






























Agency OEu) 




121 


139 


78 


• 


• 


• 






21 










Other Publ ic Agency 












0 


• 


42 


0 


23 


468 


• 


• 


160 


IIS 


* 


• 


45 


• 


• 


• 


28 


0 


• 


399 


rotat public 


59 


395 


554 


424 


68 


22 


100 


• 


23 


44 


235 


0 


45 


1,977 


PRIVATE 


























Private for-profit 






























Corporation 


24 


• 


40 


121 


0 


• 


0 


0 


• 


• 


• 


0 


0 


211 


Religious Organization 


• 


• 


• 


38 




























• 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 


0 


0 


82 


Other Private Not -'/or • 




























profit Organization 


155 


188 


in 


667 


27 


• 


71 


» 


37 


44 


in 


• 


48 


1,605 


Total private 


193 


208 


226 


829 


31 


• 


71 


• 


39 


46 


197 


• 


SO 


1,911 


TOTAl NUK8EI Of 




























SEPARATE SCNOOiS 


252 


602 


781 


1,253 


98 


33 


171 


19 


62 


90 


432 


• 


95 


3,889 


Motet. 




soueCE: 



if* standard methods. 
Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in '988 as part of this study. 



that facility. Students with mental retardation for whom level 
sturbence; otherwise as "severe/profound." Students who were 
•ay not sun to totals due to rounding weighted data, 
to be interpreted, for estimates equal to zero, no standard 
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TtbU 111,2 



Distribution of Separate School Students by Primary oisebltity of Students and Operating Agency 
(Number of Student* Ago 0*21) 



Operating Agency 



Ml Id/Moderate Stvtrt/ Pro found 
Learning Mental Mental E Motional 

OUabitity Retardation Retardation Disturbance 



Primerv OUablHtv of Student 



Hearing 
Impel 



Visual 
Impairment 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
Impairment 



Health 
lapai 



Autlsia 



Speech or 
Language 
Impairment 



Multiple 
Handicap 



Deaf* 
• tind 



Hon 
Categorical 



Tout 



public 

State Education Agency * 
Local Education Agency 5,491 



Regional Agency, 
Consort iua of School 
Districts, 

Intermediate Education 
Agency (IEU) 



Other Public Agency 
Total public 

PRIVATE 

Individual, Partner* 
ship, Fami ly Operated 

Private for-profit 



2,096 



7,945 



22, aw 



12,243 
1,265 
37,020 



4,149 
23,715 



12,107 
7,992 
47,964 



1,045 
19,915 



7,639 
11,657 
40,257 



3,536 
1,692 



1,323 
3,419 
10,170 



1,094 



954 
3,015 



5,211 



1,268 
1,473 
6,042 



1,315 



2,344 



2,674 



1,372 



4,528 



1,665 



1,676 
1,315 
4,665 



16,568 



5,381 
1,960 
26,608 



1,513 



1,270 



3,329 



11,659 
105,547 



47,391 
31.760 
196,357 

1,030 



Corporation 


1,605 


• 


1,393 


12,131 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


1,229 


• 0 


17,242 


Religious Organization 


967 


1,097 


846 


2,155 


• 


• 


0 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• • 


5,875 


Other Private not-for- 
profit Organization 


13,054 


9,701 


7,989 


38,668 


4,080 


889 


5,346 


1,465 


3,275 


3,402 


11,214 


• 4,396 


103,547 


Total private 


15,862 


10,975 


10,368 


53,205 


4,565 


914 


5.472 


1,539 


3,630 


3,688 


12,889 


4,537 


127,694 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
SEPARATE SCHOOL STUDENTS 


23,609 


47,995 


58,332 


93,462 


14,735 


3,929 


13,514 


3,884 


6,156 


8,551 


39,497 


• 7,866 


324,051 



Co turns and rows May not sua to totals due to rounding weighted data. 

Students with sentat retardation for whom level of retardation was not reported were classified as "mild/moderate" if the facility also served students with learning disabilities or emotional disturbance; otherwise 
they were classified as -severe/profound.- Students who were both deaf end blind were considered to heve these as their primary diagnoses even if listed on the "multiple handicap" report form that did not 
differentiate primary from secondary diagnosis. Students who were Indlceted to be "multiply handicapped" but whose multiple conditions included both deafness and blindness were re-classified es "deaf-blind." 
"Autism" include* diagnoses of autism or of "pervasive developmental disorder- within the general diagnostic category of emotional disturbance. Entries may not sum to totals due to rotnding weighted data. 
•Indicates cells where coefficient of variation is greater than -30, that is, conventional standards indicate that estimates are insufficiently precise to be interpreted. For estimates eouel to xero no standard 
errors can be calculated using standard methods. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separata Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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(1,977 and 1,911, respectively). 2 However, there were an estimated 196,357 
students in public separate facilities, compared with 127,694 in private 
facilities. There were 2,639 public and private separate day facilities 
serving a total of 228,716 students, compared with 1,250 residential 
facilities with 95,335 students. The estimated average size of separate day 
schools was 99 students, ages 0 through 21 years. Publicly operated separate 
day schools averaged 113 students; private schools averaged 79 students. The 
estimated average size of separate residential schools was 113 students, ages 
0 through 21 years. Publicly operated separate residential schools were on 
average much larger than private ones: 202 students and 75 students, 
respectively. 

Tables III. 3 through III. 6 present the estimated number of facilities and 
students separately for day and residential programs, and include detailed 
distributions of these facilities and students across type of public or 
private operator and by the handicapping condition of the majority of students 
served at each facility (primary disability served by the facility). 
Tables III. 7 and III. 8 present the estimated number of students with each 
handicapping condition separately for day and residential programs, and show 
detailed distributions of these students across type of public or private 
operator. 

An estimated 2,639 separate day schools serving students with handicaps 
ages 0 through 21 years were operating in 1988. An estimated 59 percent of 
separate day schools were publicly operated; 35 percent were operated by 



2 Note that, because the estimates were based on weighted data, entries may 
not sum to totals due to rounding. 
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Ttblt III.3 



Estimate* Number and Distribution of Separata Day School, by Primary OfMbfllir Sarved by Facility end Operating Agency 



H 



Opt rot Ing Agency 




State Education Agency 


0 


21' 


28 


0 


• 


Local Education Agency 


47 


219 


203 


195 


• 


(regional Agency, 
Consortium of School 
Districts, 

Intermediate education 
Agency (i£u) 


• 


121 


125 


72 


• 


Other Public Agency 


* 


• 


25 


34 


* 


Total public 


59 


369 


350 


300 


23 


fJlVATC 

Private For -prof ft 
Corporation 


22 


• 


• 


3d 


0 


Itellglous Organitatlon 


• 


• 


• 


• 


0 


Other Private not-for- 
profit Organ! tat ion 


127 


135 


123 


265 


• 


Total private 


163 


147 


130 


3H 


• 


TOTU HUM8ER OF OAY 

SCNQQlS 


222 


516 


510 


6H 


35 



A3 
94 

0 
0 

62 
62 

156 



44 



(2 



206 



27 
29 

4S 



39 
41 

65 



119 
135 

341 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 



Notts. 



w - ■ ■ - — » * ~ * *"* vi ▼«( i iu yn i 

errors can be celcutated using standard methods. 
SOUtCE: Survey of Separete Facilities, conducted in 1VM es part of this study. 



23 

45 

0 
0 

43 
45 

90 



441 
124 
1,54* 

77 
3* 

964 
1,091 

2,639 



Students with mental retardation for whoa level 
Students who were 
ighted date. 

• tero, no standard 
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TtMe 111.4 

Estimated KuBber and Distribution of Separate Residential Schools by Primary Disability Served by facility and Operating Agency 



primary pfsabiUtv Served bv the faciUtv 



Operating Agency 


Learning 
Disability 


Mild/Hodcrste 

Mental 
Retardation 


Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Retardation 


factional 
Disturbance 


Hearing 
tepelraent 


Visual 
lapainaent 


Orthopedic 
or Physical 
tepeirwnt 


Health 
lapainaent 


Autisa 


Speech or 
language 
lapainaent 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Deaf- 
Hind 


Hon 
Categorical 


Total 


State C duett ion Agency 


0 


• 


• 


• 


23 


• 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 


0 


0 


54 


Local Education Agency 


0 


• 


• 


29 


• 


0 


• 


0 


0 


0 


• 


0 


0 


76 


Regional Agency, 
Consort iua of School 
Olstrlcts, 

Intermediate Education 
Agency <IEU) 


0 


0 


• 


• 


• 


• 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


25 


Other Public Agency 


0 


• 


135 


81 


• 




• 


0 


• 


0 


23 


0 


0 


275 


Total public 


c 




174 


t2< 


45 


22 


• 


0 


• 


0 


29 


0 


0 


429 


PttVATE 

Private for-profit 
Corporal ion 


• 


• 


3« 


83 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 


0 


0 


134 


Religious Organization 


0 


• 


• 


50 


• 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


44 


Other Private Not •for- 
profit Organization 


28 


53 


50 


402 


• 


• 


• 




• 


• 


54 


• 


• 


641 


Total private 


30 


61 


96 


515 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


62 


• 


• 


820 


TOTAL NLMftfR Or 
RCSIOfUTfAL SCHOOLS 


30 


86 


271 


639 


63 


25 


• 


• 


• 


• 


91 


• 


• 


1.250 



The primary disability served by a facility was the handicapping condition listed as the priwt diagnosis for the largest nuwfcer of students served by that facility. Students with awntel retardation for whom level 
of retardation was not reported were classified as -»iid/-*derete" if the facility also served children with learning disabilities or rational disturbance; otherwise as "severe/ profound.* Students who were 
indicated to be -multiply handicapped* but whose «ultiple conditions Included both deafness and blindness were re-clessif icd as "deaf -bl ind." Entries May not sua to totals due to rounding weighted data. 
"Indicates cells where coefficient of variation is greater than >10, that is, conventional standards indicate that estimates are insufficiently precise to be interpreted, for esttaates equal to tero, no standard 
errors can be calculated u*tng standard nethods. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 »s part of this study. 
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Estineted Munber and Distribution of Separate Day School Student* by Primary Disability Served by facility and Operating Agency 

(tturber of Students Age 0*21) 



Primary Disability Served by the facility 



Operating Agency 


Learning 
Dt sabi 1 1 "y 


Nild/^oderate 

Mental 
Retardation 


Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Be t arda t ion 


E actional 

Di st urbane a 


Hearing 


Visual 
1 wpst raent 


Orthopedic 
or Physical 
Iwpajftnt 


Health 




Speech or 
Language 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Deaf- 

ai Im< 
• una 


Hon 


Total 


PU8LIC 

State Education Agency 


0 


# 


3,438 


0 




0 


o 


o 


o 


o 


• 


o 


Q 


4 514 


Local Education Agency 


7,071 


25,633 


22,029 


16,582 


1,171 


0 


4,486 


• 


884 


1 900 


17,796 


o 


1 819 


ICO 161 


Regional Agency, 
Consortium of School 
Districts, 

Intermediate Education 
Agency (IEU) 


1.772 


14,782 


12,120 


7.100 


: 


0 


829 


0 


1,073 


2.078 


3,823 


0 


1,729 


45.690 


Other Public Agency 


• 


* 


1,470 


2,962 




0 


2,614 


• 


0 


* 


• 


0 




9.216 


Total publ ic 


8,953 


41,394 


39,057 


26,644 


2,151 


0 


'.930 


1,295 


1,958 


4,229 


21.909 


0 


4,061 


159.581 


PRIVATE 

Individual, Partner- 
ship, f ami ly Operated 


• 


0 


• 


• 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 


0 


• 


1.029 


Private for-profit 
Corporation 


1,449 


• 




2.247 


0 




0 


0 


# 


# 




0 


0 


4.777 


Religious Organization 




915 


• 


• 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


2.624 


Other Private Not-for* 
profit Organization 


:o.o53 


8,459 


5,187 


14.843 


1,192 




3,958 




846 


2,481 


8.427 


0 


4.395 


60.706 


Total private 


12,547 


9,409 


5,790 


17,701 


1,192 




3,958 


* 


981 


2.677 


9,508 


0 


4.484 


69.135 


TOTAL WJM8ER Of OAT 
SCHOOL SlUOfMTS 


21,500 


50,803 


44,847 


44,345 


3,344 




11.853 


1.789 


2,938 


6,906 


31,417 


0 


8.545 


228.716 



u> 



Motes. 

The primary disab lity served by a facility was the handicapping condition listed as the primary diagnosis for the largest nuotoer of students served by that facility. Students with oental retaliation for who» level 
of retardation was not reported were classified as "»i ld/moderaie M if the facility also served children with learning disabilities or emotionat disturbance, otherwise as "severe/pro found." Students -no were 
indicated to be "nultiply handicapped 4 * but whose multiple conditions included both deafness and blindness were re classified as "deaf bund." Entries nay not sun to totals due to rounding weignted data, 
•indicates cells there coefficient of variation is greater than .30, that is, convent lonai standards indicate that estimates are infuf t iciently precise to be interpreted, for estimates equat to zero, no standard 
errors can be calculated using standard methods, 

SOURCE; Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Table IIi.6 



Estimated Ku*>er and Oi.tr.bot.on of Separate Resident* al School students by Pr.rn.ry Disability Served by Facility and Operating Agency 

<*urtxr of Students Age 0-21) 



Primary pl iability Served by the Facility 
Orthopedic 



Operating Agency 



«i Id/Hoderate Severe/Profound 

ft L !^ n !°? Meot>l Hental Emotional Hearing visual or Physical Health 

Oisability Retardation Retardation Olsturbanca Impairment Impairment 



Impairment Impairment Autism 



PV8UC 

State Education Agency 

Local Education Agency 

Regional Agency, 
Consortium of School 
Oistrtcts, 

Intermediate Education 
Agency UEU) 

Other Public Agency 

Total public 

PRIVATE 

Privata For-profit 
Corporation 

Religious Organization 

Other Private Not 'for' 
profit Organization 

Total private 

TOT Al MW8EP Of 
RESIOEHTIAI SCKOt 
STUOENTS 



2,979 
3,097 



3,097 



960 



3,764 
4,374 

5.334 



1,154 



6,894 
9,202 

1,377 

i,6va 

3,430 
12,631 



1,363 
2,955 



9,245 
13,771 

»0,J85 
2,018 

26,165 
38,568 

52.339 



3,693 



3,316 
7,988 



2,537 
2,997 

10.986 



1,068 
0 



837 

2.267 

0 
0 



2.649 



941 



Speech cr 
Language 
Impairment 



Multiple 
Handicap 



0 

1,365 
2,002 



3.162 
3,556 

5.559 



Oeaf- 
•lind 



Tha priory disability served by a facility m the handicapping condit 



Hon 
Categorical 



0 
0 
0 

0 
0 



Total 



7,145 
5,386 



1,701 
22. 5U 
36,776 

12,465 
3,251 

42,841 
58,559 

95,335 




Uioi lavel 
were 



SOURCE; Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted rn 1988 as part of this study. 
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Table III. 7 



Distribution of Separata Oty School Students by Mmary Disability of Students end Operating Agency 

(Nueber of Students Aft 0*2O 



Operating Agency 


Learning 
Disability 


Nlld/Noderate 

Mental 
Retardation 


Mental 
Retardation 


Emotional 
Oisturbenca 


Hearing 
Impairment 


- Mmarv Pliability of student 

Visual or Physical Health 
Impairment Impairment Impairment 


Autism" 


Speech or 
Impairment 


nUl i ipi • 

Handicap 


Oeaf • 

Hind 


Men 
Categorical 


Total 


PUBUC 

Stat* Education Agency 


• 


• 


3,260 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 




0 




• 


• 


4,514 


Local Education Agency 


5,450 


22,312 


22,638 


17,240 


1,669 


• 


5,060 


1,315 


2,393 


1,865 


18,155 


• 


1,513 


100,161 


Regional Agency, 
Consortium of School 
Oistricts, 

Intermediate Education 
Agency <IEU) 


2,096 


12,202 


11,865 


7,441 


807 


• 


1,266 


• 


1,361 


1,676 


5,000 


• 


1,270 


45,690 


Other Public Agency 


• 


• 


1,434 


3,083 


• 


• 


1,109 


• 


• 


1,284 


• 


0 


• 


9,216 


Total public 


7,702 


35,431 


39,198 


27,830 


3 039 


• 


7,526 


2,341 


3,696 


4,826 


23,890 


• 


3,078 


159,581 


PRIVATE 

Individual, Partner* 
ship. Family Operated 


• 


0 


• 


• 


0 


0 


0 


• 


0 


0 


• 


0 


• 


1,029 


Private For-profit 
Corporetion 


1,409 


• 


• 


2,216 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


0 


4,777 


Religious Organ) ration 


• 


617 


• 


• 


0 


0 


0 


0 


• 


• 


• 


0 


• 


2,624 


Other Private Not* for* 
profit Organization 


10,030 


7,115 


5,871 


13,535 


1,497 


• 


4,615 


1,141 


1,672 


2,783 


7,843 


• 


4,118 


60,706 


Total private 


12,421 


8,002 


6,525 


16,355 


1,517 


• 


4,705 


1,148 


1,811 


3,044 


8,859 


• 


4,235 


69,135 


TOTAl NUMBER OF STUOENTS 
ACE 0'?1 (from 1988 
Survey result*) 


20,124 


43,433 


45,723 


44,16$ 


4,556 


1,189 


12,231 


3,489 


5,707 


7,869 


32,749 


• 


7,312 


228,716 


TOTAl NUMBER OF STUOENTS 
ACE 3*21 (from OSEP 
State* reported data for 
1986*87) © 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Notes. 


22,252 
9,572 
31,674 


59,291 
13,326 
72,617 




26,557 
18,110 
44,667 


3,478 
2,378 
5,856 


661 
649 
1,310 


5,321 
2,206 
7,527 


2,130 
1,166 
3,316 


a 

a 

a 


9,145 
16,062 
25,207 


13,170 
7,457 
20,627 


244 
71 
315 


NA 
NA 
NA 


142,217 
70,983 
213,200 



Jn^re^fit^lld ^^^^^^JL^^'^X ? fUZSt. cl, "'[ ,ed " «f the facility also served student. with learning d.sabilitie. or emotional disturbance; otherwise 

they Mere classified as "severe/ profound." students who were both deaf and blind were considered to have these as their primary diagnoses even if listed on the "multiple handicap- report form that did not 
different ate primary from secondary diagnosis. Students who were indicated to be "multiply handicapped" but whose mjt-ole conditions included both deafness and blindness were reclassified as "deaf -blind." 
Autism" includes diagnose* o* autism or of "pervasive developmental disorder" within the general diagnostic category of emotional disturbance. Entries .*ay not sum to totals due to rounding weighted data, 
errors*^ te calculated^^ '* th *° ,30 ' th§t ce " vent,on5t «■"*■«» indicate that estimates are insufficiently precise to be interpreted, For estimates equal to tero, no standard 

NA « not applicable, 

Autism is included with other health impairments under U.S. Department of Education definitions, 
U.S. Department of Education, 1989. 
SOURCE: Survey of Separata Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Ttble lll.t 



Distribution of Separate Residential School Students by Primly Disability of Students and Operating Agency 

(Nuofeer of Students Age 0*21) 



Operating Agency 
PUBLIC " 



Learning 
Disability 



Mtld/Hoderate 

Mental 
Retardation 



Sever ft/Profound 
Nentat 
Retardation 



Emotional 
Disturbance 



Hearing 
Impairment 



Visual 
Impairment 



Primary Disability of Student 
Orthopedic 



or Physical 
I apafr 



Health 
Impairment 



Autis 



Speech or 
language 
Impairment 



Multiple 
Handicap 



Oeaf- 

Hind 



Categorical 



Total 



00 



State Education Agency 

local Education Agency 

Regional Agency, 
Contort iua of School 
Oistncts, 

Intermediate education 
Agency (itu) 

Other Public Agency 

Total public 

PRIVATE 

Private for-profit 
Corporation 

Religious Organization 

Other Private Not-for- 
profit Organization 



Total private 

totai wjwiee of sTuocm? 

AGE 0-21 (from survey 
results) 

TOTAL XUHBPB Of STUOEHlj 
AGE 3-?1 (fromosEP 
State-reported data for 
1960-67) ft 

Public 

Private 

Total 



3,024 
5,441 

3,685 



627 
1,026 
1,655 



903 
1,589 



2,566 
2,973 

4,562 



(,642 
2,536 
7,160 



669 
1,077 



6,558 
8,766 

1,363 

2,118 
3,643 

12,609 



960 
2,675 



8,57* 
12,427 

9,915 
1,602 

25,133 
36,850 

49,277 



3,294 



3,098 
7,131 



2,563 
3,048 

10,179 



1,069 
0 



894 
2,304 



2,740 



1,263 



1,603 
1,819 

2,451 



6,163 


6,070 


2,260 


274 


264 


8,430 


693 


290 


275 


366 


14,593 


6,763 


2,550 


5*9 


632 



1,492 
2,716 



3,371 
4,030 

6,746 



a 


274 


2,874 


i93 


UK 


a 


336 


1,399 


96 


HA 


a 


610 


4,273 


489 


MA 



7,145 
5,366 



!,701 
22, 544 
36,776 

12,465 
3,251 

42,641 
56,559 

95,335 



23,793 
15,494 
39,287 




Iso served students with learning disabilities or emotional -Jlsturbence- ctheruis 
diagnoses even if tisttd on the "mjltipU handicap** report form that did not 
is included both deafness and blindness were re-classified as "deaf -blind." 
turbence. Entries may not sua to totals due to rounding weighted data 
ficlently precise to be interpreted, for estimates equal to mo, no standard 

not applicable. 

"Autism is included with other health impairments under U.S. Department of Education definitions. 
U.S. Department of Education, 1«89. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1968 as part of this study. l5 X 
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local education agencies (LEAs). Three-quarters (75 percent) of separate day 
schools primarily served students with mental retardation (39 percent), 
emotional disturbance (23 percent), or multiple handicaps (13 percent). 

Residential schools were defined as residential settings in which 
students were educated on the grounds of the facility. Often, residential 
institutions were residential schools by definition, since an educational 
program was provided on grounds, even though placements in the facility were 
not generally for the primary purpose of receiving an educational program. 
An estimated 1,250 separate residential schools serving students with 
handicaps ages 0 through 21 years were operating in 1988. An estimated two- 
thirds of these schools (66 percent) were privately operated— just over three- 
quarters of these (78 percent) by non-religious nonprofit organizations. 
About half of all separate residential schools (an estimated 51 percent) 
primarily served students with emotional disturbance. An estimated 63 percent 
of all private residential schools primarily served students with emotional 
disturbance. 

In all, the Survey of Separate Facilities estimated that there were 
228,716 children and youth with handicaps in separate day schools in 1988. 
This compares with a total of 213,200 students reported for the 1986-87 school 
year in the 1989 Report to Congress (Office of Special Education Programs, 
1989). 3 As noted in Chapter II, for a number of reasons, 4 these two reports 



Note that the State reports for specific handicapping conditions do not always 
sum to the total number of students across all conditions. The discussion of State- 
reported OSEP data in this report relies on *he data available by handicapping 
condition. 

4 These included the fact that the State reports were for the 1986-87 school year, 
one year prior to the Survey of Separate Facilities, and included only students ages 
3 through 21, whereas the survey asked for information on students birth through 21. 
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were not expected to be identical. The differences between the survey 
estimates and the State-reported statistics were less than 7 percent for the 
total number of separate day school students, about 12 percent for total 
public day school students, and about 3 percent for total private day school 
students. Somewhat greater variability was found by students' primary 
handicapping condition. The survey estimates were larger than the State- 
reported data for multiply handicapped and orthcpedical ly impaired students, 
while more speech impaired and learning disabled students were reported by the 
States than in the survey estimates. 5 

In terms of residential school placements, the difference between the 
1986-87 OSEP State-reported data and the survey estimates is large (39,287 and 
95,335 residential school students, respectively). In addition to the factors 
noted in the discussion above, differences between the two data sources may 
due to the inclusion of day students at residential facilities in the 
residential facility student estimates derived from the survey. Also, the 
statistics from the State reports do not include the category of homebound or 
hospital environment. It is believed that an unknown number of students 



There are differences between independent published statistics for 
schools for hearing impaired students and the survey results. The 1989 
American Annals of the Deaf reported 51 public and private day schools 
(including full-time private day classes) in operation as of October 1, 1988, 
serving 4,056 hearing impaired students. However, given the way in which 
schools were characterized in the Survey of Separate Facilities (that is, by 
the primary handicapping condition of the majority of students served), as 
well as other differ-ences in how the American Annals data were collected and 
categorized, it is not clear to what extent the estimates of 35 day facilities 
serving 3,344 students represents an underestimate of the hearing impaired 
population of separate day facilities. When all separate day facilities are 
included, regardless of primary disability served, an estimate of 4,556 day 
school students with hearing impairment as the primary handicapping condition 
was obtained from the survey data. 
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reported by the State in this category reside in separate facilities included 
in the survey, which included hospitals and treatment settings with average 
lengths of stay of at least 30 days. 

About 34,700 of the total difference of about 56,000 (62 percent of the 
difference) between the two statistics on the number of handicapped students 
in residential facilities can be attributed to the difference in the 
statistics on residential schools for students with emotional disturbance. 
While States reported 14,593 students with emotional disturbance in 
residential school programs receiving Federal special education funds, the 
estimates based on facility reports indicated 49,277 students with emotional 
disturbance. To some extent this difference may reflect the fact that the 
placement of children and youth with emotional or behavior problems in 
residential settings is often initiated for reasons other than educational. 
As noted frequently by State education agency officials in the case study 
component of this project, such placement decisions are often made by parents 
and other public or private agency representatives in response to behavior 
patterns, episodes, and other problems considered to be of more immediate, 
short-term concern than chronic conditions which affect educational 
performance. In some cases, no public special education funds may be used for 
these placements, particularly if made by the family rather than by a public 
agency, and many of the students placed in residential treatment programs may 
not previously have been identified as having special education needs. These 
factors may also explain the difference between the survey estimate of 3,685 
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students with learning disabilities in residential schools and the 1,653 
reported in the State placement statistics. 

The survey also identified almost 10,000 more students with mental 
retardation in separate residential facilities than were reported by the 
States, accounting for another 18 percent of the total difference between the 
two sets of data. This difference between State reports and survey estimates 
of the number of mentally retarded students in separate residential facilities 
is even greater if students with multiple handicaps (an estimated 96 percent 
of whom have mental retardation as one of their handicapping conditions) are 
combined with those with mental retardation. When combined in this way, the 
State-reported placement data indicated 11,453 students with mental 
retardation or multiple handicaps, while the facility survey estimated 23,919, 
a difference of about 12,500. There were a reported 3,541 students with 
mental retardation and 1,204 students with multiple handicaps reported by the 
States in hospital or homebound programs. Some of these students may have 
been participating in such programs while at residential institutions, which 
would potentially reduce the difference between the survey estimates and State 
reports of mentally retarded and multiply handicapped students in separate 
residential facilities by about 4,700. However, data are not available to 
determine the proportion of these 4,700 students who actually were residing 
in separate facilities eligible for the survey. 

Based on data from the Survey of Separate Facilities, students with 
mental retardation were estimated to comprise 39 percent of all separate day 
school students, with another 13 percent accounted for by students with 
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multiple handicaps, one of which being mental retardation. These groups 
together accounted for more than half (about 52 percent, or 121,905) of the 
total 228,715 separate day school students* Students with a primary diagnosis 
of emotional disturbance were estimated to comprise 19 percent of all separate 
day school students and 52 percent of all separate residential school 
students. An estimated 23,919 residential school students (25 percent) had 
either a primary diagnosis of mental retardation or were indicated to be 
multiply handicapped, with one of the multiple conditions being mental 
retardation. 

B. CHARACTERISTICS OF STUDENTS 

1. Severity of Handicapping Condition and Secondary Disabilities 
Tables III. 9 and III. 10 present the distribution of students at separate 
day and residential facilities by the type or severity of their primary 
handicapping condition. As noted later (see Table III. 11), substantial 
proportions of students with various primary handicapping conditions have 
secondary disabilities as well. 

The largest category of day school students were those with mental 
retardation (39 percent of the total). About 5 percent of all day school 
students had mild mental retardation, about 15 percent had moderate mental 
retardation, about li percent had severe mental retardation, and about 
8 percent had profound mental retardation. In addition, about 5 pevcent of 
students in separate day schools were reported to be multiply handicapped, but 
with mild or moderate mental retardation as one of their conditions, and about 
7 percent of students in day schools were reported to be multiply handicapped, 
with severe or profound mental retardation as one of their conditions. Nearly 
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Table 111.9 

Distribution o< Separate oty School students by Type and/or Savtrlty of Priieary „ondlcepp,ng Condition 



fypt end Oagrta of 
Prlaary Disability 



Percent of 

Estimated Students Percent In Percent In 

loUl with Primary public Priveta 

Students Condition Facilities* facilities* 



Percr.it of 
Tot* I D«y 
School 
Popyletlon 
Age 0-21 



9 

:RLC 



LfMHIHG Dt SAILED 
Mild/Moderate learning Disability 
Sever* learning Disability 
Other 


59.9 
37.2 
2.9 


28.8 
37.3 
17.5 


71.2 
62.7 
E2.5 


5.3 
3.3 
0.3 


MENTALLY tETAWTO HO «a 

Ni Id Mental Retardation 
Moderate Mental Retardation 
Severs Mantel Retardation 
Profound Mantel Retardation 


u.o 

38.4 
28.6 

20.^ 


71.3 
84.5 
86.5 
66.8 


28.7 
15.5 
13.5 
13.2 


5.1 
15. C 
11.2 

7.0 


EMOTIONALLY OlSlUtlfO ll 
Attention Defect Disorder 
Serious Conduct/tehevlor Disorder 
Anxiety or withdrawal Olsarder 
Pervasive Davalopaantcl Disorder 
»«aiwc» wwt or Dependence 
Psychotic or Schizophrenic Thought 

Disorders 
Other EmotJonel/tehsvlor Disorder 


17.4 
67.6 
9.8 
5.8 
3.1 

7.2 
9.2 


52.3 
67.4 
52.7 
51.6 
57.1 

59.9 
58.0 


47.7 
32.6 
47.3 
48.4 
42.9 

40.1 
42.0 


J. 4 
9.2 
1.9 
1.1 
0.6 

1.4 
1.8 


NfAUMG IMPAIRMENT , «a 

PrelinguaCiy Deaf 

Mild 

Moderate 

Severe 
Postt inoually Deef 

Mild 

Moderate 

Severe 


5.1 
H.O 
72.9 

0.2 
1.1 
6.7 


* 
» 

61.2 

• 
• 


* 
* 

38.8 

• 
♦ 


0.1 
0.3 
1.5 

<0.1 
<0.1 

o.i 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENT i t*o 
Functionally Hind 

legally (but not functionally) Hind 
Partially Sighted 


35.9 
35.9 
28.3 


» 
» 


♦ 
• 
* 


0.2 
0.2 
0.1 


ORTMCJfDtC/PHYtlCAL IMJAIRmfNT O ?Xi 

Cerebral Palsy 

Ouadrepiea la. Paraplegia or 

Kcaiiplegie 
Missing/deformed I Imbs 
Other nervous/ausculoskeletel system 

disease 


55.6 
8.2 

1.0 


61.4 
70.8 

55. 7 


38.6 
29.2 

44.3 


3.0 

0.4 
0.1 

1.6 


HULTN IMPAIRMENT X LM 

•espiretory Conditions 
Circulatory Conditions 
Other heelth itpefrmcnts 


27.4 
4.2 
68.4 


47.2 
» 

69.3 


52.8 
* 

30.7 


0.3 
0.1 
1.0 


MISS $.707 


100.0 


66.1 


33.9 


2.5 


SPfCCN/UNCUAGf IMPAIR t «ao 
Speech Impaired 
language I ape i red 


53.0 
47.0 


65.1 
50.6 


34.9 
49.4 


1.8 
1.6 


MUl»IHAXOJCA?P^p \f no 

Vith mild/moderete reterdation 
uith severe/profound reterdation 
Without aental retardation 


45.2 
48.1 
6.7 


78.4 
72.2 
41.8 


21.6 
27.8 
58.2 


6.4 
6.9 
1.0 


OfAr.tWNO 1/e 


100.0 


* 


• 


<0.1 


WWIMl 7.312 


100.0 


45.4 


54.6 


3.2 


228.716 


100.0 


69.8 


30.2 


100.0 


eows end columns May not sum to 100X because of rovrdinq. 

D zi'^vz % l \cZ'i r^;r ,or ,& - 0 " "' , ,j ° 93 ,,u * n,$ »— .« «^«. 

fc lhete two p«rctnt«ci Hill «i» to 100 p*rc*nt Hlthln (tit row. 
Iheie p*rccnt»4Ct Hill tua to 100 fwrctnt Hlthln tht cotum. 

ilrt^J. ' P * r " n, * ,M fwr,rt « " ro or 100. It 1. not po,„bl. e , Uu „ tt t-wl)n) 
HMCl: Surv*y 0 ( S»p«rttt F*c(l(tic>, conduct*! in 1984 go p«rt a) this ttvtf. 
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Table tit. 10 



Distribution of Separata Residential School Students 
by Typt end/or Severity of Primary Handicapping Condition 



Type and Degree of 
Primary Condition 


Estimated 
Total 

Students 


Parcent of 

Studem* Percent In 
with Primary Public 
Conditions Facilities* 


Percent in 
Private 
Feci I i tie* 


Percent of 
Total Residen- 
tial Schoo£ 
Population 




7 zee 










Mi Id/fevWrat* 1 Mrnina flltihlliru 




55.1 


10.2 


89.8 


2.1 


Severe Learning Disability 






3^4 


96.6 


1.7 


Other 




0.6 


• 


• 


<0. 1 


MENTALLY RETARDED 


17,171 










Mild Mental Retardation 




12.0 


37.9 


62.1 


2.2 


Moderate Mental Retardation 




15.2 


37.9 


62.1 


2.7 


Severe Mental Retardation 




23.2 


55.9 


44 . 1 


4 .2 


Profound Mental Retardation 




49.6 


69.8 


to 3 
JU . c 


8.9 


EMOTIONALLY 01STUR8EO 


49,277 










Attention Defect Disorder 




19.1 


29.9 


70.1 


9.9 


Serious Conduct/Behavior Disorder 




43.7 


25.8 


f*.c 


22.6 


Anxiety or withdrawal Disorder 




9.6 


25.5 


74 5 


5.0 


Pervasive Developmental Disorder 




4.4 


32.5 


Of .} 


2.3 


Substanca Abuse or Dependence 




A L 
0.4» 


16.2 


83.8 


3.3 


Psychotic or Schiiophrenic Thought 














6.5 


36.5 


63. 5 


3.4 


Other Emot iona I /Behavior Disorder 




10.3 


30.8 


69.2 


5.3 


HEARtNC IMPAIRMENT 


10,179 










Prelingually Deaf 












Mi Id 




1.6 


• 




0.2 


Moderata 




O.J 






0.6 


Severe 




85.5 


71.6 


28.4 


9.1 


Post I Inguai ly Deaf 












Mild 




0.4 


• 




<0. 1 


Moderata 




1.2 


• 




0.1 


Severe 




5. 1 




• 


0.5 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENT 


2,740 










Functionally Blind 




39.1 


97.7 


2.3 


1 . 1 


Legally (but not functionally) Bl'nd 




50.3 


96.8 


3.2 


1 .4 


Partially Sighted 




10.6 


• 




0.3 


ORTHOPEDIC/PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENT 


1,283 










Cerebral Palsy 




52.5 


• 


• 


0.7 


Quadreplegi a , Pa rapt egi a or 












Hemipleg i a 




8.8 


• 


• 


0.1 


Missing/deformed lire* 




i.e. 




• 


<0.1 


Other nervous/ousculoskeletal systesn 












disease 








* 


0.5 


HEALTH IMPAIRMENT 


■tnx 
jtO 










Respiratory Conditions 




• 


• 


• 


<0.1 


Circulatory Conditions 








• 


<0.1 


Other health impairments 




• 




• 


0.4 


AUTISM 


2,451 


100.0 


17.4 


82.6 


2.6 


SPEECH/LANGUAr* IMPAIRED 












Speech l«npc . <j 




• 


• 


• 


0.5 


Language Impaired 




• 


• 


• 


0.3 


MUlTIHAKO I CAPPED 


6,748 










With mild/mooerate retardation 




31.6 


31.6 


68.4 


2.2 


With severe/ profound retardation 




42.2 


49.8 


50.2 


3.0 


Without mental reiardation 




26.6 


35.4 


64.6 


1.9 


0EAF-81IKO 


170 


100.0 


• 


• 


0.2 


MONCAIEGORICAt, 


554 


100.0 


• 


• 




TOTAL 


95,335 


100.0 


38.6 


61.4 


100.0 



notes . 

Ro«s and columns may not sua to 100* because of r&rding. 

Data for this table were provided for 39.355 of the 56.626 students (unweighted) with handicaps in the 

schools making up the residential school sample. 

^Ihese two percentages wilt sua to 100 percent within the row. 

These percentages wltt sua to 100 percent within t^e column. 
•Indicates estimates for which saeple size is judged insufficient to perait re le statistical inference. 
In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate samplirtg 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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half (48 percent) of the estimated 19 percent of separate day school students 
reported as emotionally disturbed were classified as having serious conduct 
or behavior disorders. Students with learning disabilities, although 
comprising 47 percent of the total population of students ages 6 through 21 
receiving special education services in 1987-88, comprised only an estimated 
9 percent of the students in separate day schools. 

As noted above, by far the largest group of residential facility students 
were those with emotional disturbance (52 percent). An estimated 23 percent 
of all residential school students were reported to have conduct or behavior 
disorders, as compared with 18 percent of residential school students reported 
to have mental retardation. About 11 percent of all residential school 
students had hearing impairments as a primary handicapping condition, with 
about 85 percent of these students having severe prelingual deafness. 
Students with learning disabilities comprised only about 4 percent of the 
residential school students. 

Table III. 11 indicates the percent of handicapped students in separate 
facilities who were reported to have no serious secondary disability, 
separately for day and residential facilities and by public or private 
operation and the primary handicapping condition of the student. Mentally 
retarded students at residential facilities were more likely to have a 
secondary disability than were mentally retarded students in separate day 
facilities, while the reverse was true for learning disabled and health 
impaired students. Within each type of program (day or residential) there 
were generally no large differences in the percent of students with no 
secondary disabilities between publicly and privately operated facilities. 
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TABLE III. 11 



PERCENT OF STUDENTS AT SEPARATE FACILITIES WITH NO SECONDARY 
DISABILITY. BY PRIMARY DISABILITY OF STUDENT 
ANO BY PROGRAM TYPE ANO OPERATING AGENCY 



OAY 
Public 
Private 
Total 



Learning or 
Speech/Language 
Disability 



53.1 
47.4 
49.9 



Mental 
Retardat ion 



47.6 
40.2 
46.3 



Primary Disability of Student 



Emotional 
Disturbance 



Hearing 
Impairment 



Visual 
Impairment 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
Impairment 



Health 
Impairment 



66.4 
59.4 
64.4 



50.8 
68.0 
56.7 



26.8 



40.2 
32.3 
37.4 



46.8 
16.5 
35.6 



Autism 



40.0 
11.9 
31.4 



RESIDENTIAL 
Public 
Private 
Total 



58.6 
60.7 



32.2 
24.7 
29.2 



74.2 
66.8 
67.9 



61.3 
55.1 
59.1 



56.0 
46.8 



61.0 



23.4 
21.3 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 

* Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages 
reported are zero or 100. it is not possible to calculate sampling variances using standards methods. 
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2. Demographic Characteristics 

Tables III. 12 and III. 13 present detailed age distributions of students 
at separate day and residential facilities, by the primary disability of the 
students. 

Most students in separate day schools (61 percent) were between the ages 
of 6 and 17 years, but about 23 percent were 5 years and younger, and about 
16 percent were 18 years and older. Residential school students were markedly 
older on average than were day school students. Only about 8 percent of 
residential school students were 5 years or younger, compared with 23 percent 
of day school students. About 23 percent of residential school students were 
18 through 21 years old, compared with 16 percent of the day school students. 

Fifty-four percent of day school students with hearing impairments were 
5 years old or younger, while one-third of residential school students with 
hearing impairments were 5 years old or younger. Students with mental 
retardation at separate day facilities were most likely to be 18 through 
21 years (29 percent of all day school students with mental retardation), 
while more than half (51 percent) of residential school students with mental 
retardation were between the ages of 18 and 22. 

Males comprised an estimated 64 percent of all day school students, 
including 66 percent of public school students and 62 percent of private 
school students at separate day facilities. At residential facilities, the 
proportion of students who were male was 65 percent; they comprised 59 percent 
of students at pub! ic facilities and 68 percent of students at private 
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Percent of Separate Day School Students by Age and Primary Disability of student 



r— Primary Di sability of Student (Estimated Students Q -?1 Y^rc\ 

Learning or ^ — u , ■ A. ' . — . 

. -7 ^ Orthopedic Health lion Cate- Alt 

Speech/Language Mental Emotional Hearing Visual or Physical lanair~nt n..it< n i. « ' * i ^ un 

«. SMM jj^. SEE K5!£ rjs .« S"" 

«'•»"> <».'»> tU,1«5> (4,604) (1,258) (12,231) (5,196) (K,762> (7,312) (226,716) 



0-2 Years of Age 


7.1 


6.5 


0.6 


9.6 




24.0 


* 


9.7 


32.0 


6.9 


3-5 Years of Age 


32.4 


13.7 


11.8 


44.6 




35.3 


* 


19.0 


61.2 


16.3 


6-11 Years of Age 


27.7 


20.6 


25.4 


27.5 




18.6 


* 


29.4 


* 


25.3 


.12 - 17 Years of Age 


28.5 


30.0 


53.6 


13.5 




* 


* 


29.7 


* 


35.3 


18 - 21 Years of Age 


4.4 


29.4 


8.6 


4.8 




* 


* 


12.3 


* 


16.2 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10C.0 



Notes . 

S.VU£ tabl « Mere 1 re P° rted «V "hools with 52,135 of the 136,593 students (unweighted) in the day facility sarnie 
SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 



Table ma- 
Percent of separate Residential school Students by Age and Primary Disability of Student 



Primary D isability of Student (Estimated Students Q-21 Tears) 



Age of Student 



Learning or Orthopedic Health Hon Cate-^AU 

Speech/Language Mental Emotional Hearing visual or Physical Impairment Multiple gorical Dlsabil- 

Disabi hty Retardation Disturbance Impairment Impai.rment Impairment and Autism Handicap Disability ities 

(4,367) (17,171) (49,277) (10,234) (2,818) (1,283) (2,846) (6,785) 95 335) 



0 - 2 Years of Age 


0.8 


2.6 


1.1 


1.3 


0.5 


* 


6.6 


10.5 


* 


2.5 


3 • 5 Years of Age 


8.0 


4.9 


5.8 


31.3 


4.1 


* 


16.8 


14.0 


* 


5.3 


6-11 Years of Age 


16.4 


12.0 


19.2 


22.3 


22.4 


* 


30.8 


27.8 


* 


19.4 


12 • 17 Years of Age 


65.7 


29.6 


66.4 


30.3 


47. 4 


* 


20.0 


32.4 


* 


50.0 


18 • 21 Years of Age 


9.1 


51.0 


7.5 


14.9 


25.6 


* 


25.8 


15.2 


* 


22.8 


TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Notes . 

Data for this table were reported by residential facilities uith 21,330 of 56,626 students (unweighted) in the residential facility sanple. 

..!1!»- 8P TV JT 39 ' PPOb " re 9r<M * d M<th those " h0 have learnin9 disabilities. Students who haye autism appear under the colum 
T°MT l . d, " urbance ' (P^vas.ye developmental disorder (38X of unweighted cases of autism)), under -health impairments" tflX). or SuUimle 
handicaps- (1X). Students who are both deaf and blind are included under -hearing inpeirment" (32X), Visual i^innenTS, or multiple handicaps 

rlS'tre^or !nS w ^ c San,ple si " is ^sufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages 

reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 
SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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facilities. The proportion male in any category of separate facility did not 
vary substantially by students 1 handicapping conditions, except for day school 
students who were emotionally disturbed, of whom about 77 percent (81 percent 
of public day school students and 69 percent of private day school students 
with emotional disturbance) were male. 

The racial/ethnic composition of separate day school population was 
comparable to the racial/ethnic composition of the school-age population in 
general. 6 Like the general population, white non-Hispanic students comprised 
71 percent of the day school population. Black non-Hispanics comprised 15 
percent of the school-age population and 19 percent of the estimated day 
school population. Students of Hispanic background comprised an estimated 7 
percent of the day school population, compared with about 10.5 percent of the 
school-age population. Among residential school students, 75 percent were 
white non-Hispanic, 18 percent black, and 4 percent Hispanic. There were no 
striking differences in racial/ethnic composition between public or private 
facilities, either day or residential, nor across facilities in terms of the 
primary disability of the majority of students. 



6 There is some evidence, from studies of secondary- level students, that 
students of minority background are overrepresented among special education 
students compared with the general population. For example, a 1987 study of 
high school juniors (Hayward, 1989) found that among non-special education 
students 72 percent were white, 15 percent black, and 8.5 percent Hispanic, 
while the comparable figures among special education students were 65 percent, 
25 percent, and 8 percent. 
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C. STUDENT MOVEMENT INTO AND OUT OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 
1. Admissions 

Tables III. 14 and III. 15 summarize the movement of students into and out 
of separate facilities during 1987, separately for day and residential 
facilities, and by primary disability served by the facility. 

In the 1987 school year, separate day schools had an average of 23 new 
students per 100 enrol lees. Admission rates were highest in schools for 
students with and emotional disturbance (36 per 100). In the 1987 school 
year, separate residential facilities had an average of 31 newly admitted 
students per 100 enrollees. Admission rates were highest for facilities for 
students with emotional disturbance (59 per 100). 

TaLles III. 16 and III. 17 indicate the age distribution of students 
entering separate day and residential facilities in 1987, by the primary 
disability served at the facility. 

About 35 percent of students entering separate day schools were 5 years 
or younger, and about 13 percent were 2 years or younger. About 55 percent 
of students entering day programs were ages 6 through 17; 9 percent were 18 
through 21 years old. About 25 percent of students entered separate day 
schools as their first educational placement. About 27 percent of students 
entering day schools had previously been in separate classes in regular 
schools. About 20 percent had previously been in another separate school. 
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Table 111.14 



Summary of Oay Student Movement In Separate Oay Schools In 1987: 
Type, Mmt>er, and Rate of Movement per 100 Students In Oay Schools 
by Primary Disability Served by Facility 



Type of Movement 


Learning 
Disability 


Mi Id/Moderate 
Mental 
Retardation 


Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Retardation 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


Hearing 
Impairment 


Orthopedic 
Visual or Physical 
Impairment Impairment 


Health 
impairment 


Autism 


Speech or 
Language 
Impairment 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Oeaf- 
tllnd 


Hon 
Categorical 


Total 


first Adaisstons 


33.1 


15.9 


15.1 


34.1 


♦ 


• • 




• 


• 


19.6 




• 


23.2 


Reads* ions 


1.5 


1.8 


1.1 


2.2 


* 


• • 




• 


• 


2.0 




• 


1.7 


Discharges 


28.8 


H.3 


12.5 


32.2 


• 


• • 




• 


* 


16.8 




• 


20.7 


Net Change* 


5.6 


3.3 


3.7 


4.1 


• 


* • 




• 


• 


4.8 




• 


4.2 


Average Length of 
Enrollment (Years) 


3.6 


8.6 


9.9 


2.7 


• 


• • 




* 


« 


6.7 




• 


6.4 



notes . 

Data on itudent movement were reported by facilities with 96,632 of the 136,595 students in the day facility sample. 

A few "short -term" facilities (with more than 100X annual studen* turnover) were excluded from this table and counted as non- responses. Facilities whose reported net change (acKtisiooi plus rescissions less 
releases) was less than -25X or greater than 25X arc excluded from this table and counted as non- responses. Average length of stay of "less than one ycar N was coded as .5 years. 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

Statistic overestimates "net change** tn two way I. Most importantly "discharges'* arc only reported for ages 0-21 years. Students who arc not "formally discharged* 1 before their 22nd birthday are not counted among 
discharges. In addition, deaths arc excluded from the "net change" statistic. 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1968 as part of this study. 
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Table III. 15 



Summary of All Student Movement in Separate Residential Schools in 1957: 
Percent of Total Students in Residential Schools 
by Primary Disability Served by Facility 



Learning 

Type of Movement Disability 


Hi Id/Moderate 

Mental 
Retardation 


Sever e/ P r o f ound 
Mental 
Retardation 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


Hearing 
impairment 


Pnnary Disability Served bv the Facility 
Orthopedic 
Visual or Physical Health 
Impairment Impairment Impairment Autism 


Speech or 
Language 
Impairment 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Oeaf- 
Hind 


Hon 
Categorical 


Total 


First Admissions 






























Oay students 


• 


• 


2.5 


11.3 


• 


• 




• 


* 


• 


• 








Residential 


• 


• 


. 9.8 


45.2 


• 


• 


• 


* 


• 


• 


• 




• 


6.9 


total 


• 


• 


12.3 


56.5 


• 


• 


• 


* 


• 


• 


• 




* 
* 


24.2 
31.1 


Reeomissfons 






























Oay students 


• 


• 


0.2 


0.3 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 








Residential 
Total 


• 
* 


• 
• 


0.6 

o.a 


2.6 
2.9 


• 
• 


• 
• 


• 
• 


• 
• 


• 
• 


• 
• 


• 
• 




• 
• 
• 


0.4 
1.9 
2.3 


Discharges 


• 


• 


10.3 


54.3 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


28.8 


Ket Change 3 


• 


• 


2.V 


5.1 


• 


• 


» 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


4.7 


Average Length of Stay of 






























Oi 'charges (Tears) 






























Oay students 


• 


* 


4.9 


1.6 


• 


• 


• 




• 


• 


• 




• 




Residential 


• 


• 


6.4 


1.8 


♦ 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 




• 


4.1 
4.2 



Data on student movement *as reported by facilities nth 32.835 of the 56,626 students in the residential school sample; both day and residential students were included. 

MTJ ZIL £ f "' lit ' M »J« ytm^t student turnover were excluded from this table and counted as non- responses. Facilities whose reported net change (amissions plus remission, less releases) 
r \ ! JL?" 1 " 25X f 9r " ter thtn ZS% * re exClU *^ fr0 * th,S table coumc<3 " ^'responses. Average length of stay of -less than one year- was coded as .5 years '• aR, " ,ons piKn remission, releases) 
gashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

Statistic overestimates -r*i change- ,n two ways. Host importantly "discharges- .re only reported for ages 0-21 years. Students who are not -formally discharged- be'ore their 22nd birthday are not counted among 
discharges. In addition, deaths are excluded from the -net charge* statistics. 

v.M.n!«! eSt, ~ teS f0t %mpi9 '* ,Ud9ed ,ft,uMmmt t0 "atist.cal inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are *ero or 100, it is not possible to calculate tampllnn 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate facilities conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Table 111.16 



Age of first 
Adtission 



Age Distribution of New Student Amissions at Separata Day Schools in 1937 
by Pritary Disability Served at facility 
(Percent of New Amissions Age 0-21) 



Pn—ry Disability Served by the >»v »ity 



Mi Id/Moderate Severe/Profound Orthopedic 
Learning Mental Mental E«ot tonal Hearing visutl or Physical Health 

Disability Retardation tetardation Disturbance (tpairaer.t Impairment lapainaent iapairaent 



Autism 



Speech or 

Language Multiple Deaf* Hon 
tapeiraent Handicap tl ind Categorical 



Total 



Cn 
Cn 



0 • 2 Tears of Age 


2.4 


13.9 


3.2 


0.3 


• 




17.5 


• 


• 


30.4 


23.1 


55.0 


13.1 


3 - 5 Tears of Age 


13.4 


21.3 


22.6 


5.4 


• 




54.2 


• 


• 


65.6 


29.4 


40.4 


22.3 


6-11 Tears of Age 


47.7 


?.2 


31.1 


25.1 


• 




19.3 


• 


• 


• 


26.1 


• 


25.3 


12 * 17 Tears of Age 


33.7 


26.4 


21.5 


63.5 


• 




• 


• 


• 


* 


12.2 


* 


30.1 


13 - 21 Tears of Age 


2.3 


13.6 


16.6 


5w 


• 




• 


• 


• 


• 


4.3 


0.0 


9.1 


TOTAL NEW STUOENT 




























ADMISSIONS 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Motes. 

Data for this table were* reported by facilities with 50,405 of the 136,593 students in the day school staple. 
Oftthes indicate cells with one or fever responding facilities. 

vinanc^s* e * ti,, * te, f ° r * <Ch , * fpl * $UC '* ,lrf9<d msu,,lc,cnt to t*™* reliable statistical Inference. In addition, where the per«mage* reported are zero or 100, It Is not possible 
SOLWCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted m 1933 as part of this stuJy. 



to calculate sampling 



Table III. 17 



*S« Distribution of Xew Admissions at Separate Residential Schools in 1967 by Priaary OfsebiUty Served at Facility 

(Percent of Mr* Residential » 'ission* Age 0-21) 















Priaary Disat 


- : tv Served bv the facility 












A of first Admission 


Learning 
Di sab 1 1 i ty 


Hi Id/Moderate 
Mentel 
Retardation 


Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Retardation 


E Motional 
Disturbance 


Meering 
lepairaent 


Visual 
lapairaent 


v hoped fc 

or Physical Health 
Impairment laps i remit Autisa 


Speed) or 
Language 
lapairaent 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Oeaf- 
•lind 


Hon 
Categorical 


Total 


IcSiDtNi 1 *L UNIT 


























0*2 Years of Age 




0.0 


8.4 


1.0 
















3.6 


3 - 5 rears of Age 


• 


0.0 


9.8 


4.8 


• 


• 


• • • 


• 


• 


• 


• 


6.4 


6*n rttrs of Age 




• 


19.8 


21.3 


• 








39.2 






22.3 


12 • 17 Years of Age 




34.6 


23.6 


67.5 


• 




3 • • 




*27.3 






51.3 


18 • 21 Tears of Age 




59.4 


38. 5 


5.3 


• 




• • • 




• 






16.3 


TOTAL MEW tCSIOENT 
ADMISSIONS 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 100.0 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


OAT SIUOENIS ONLY 


























0 * 2 Tears of Age 




0.0 


22.6 


0.9 










0.0 






3.8 


3 • S Tears of Age 




c 


22.i 


10.1 










• 






15.8 


6-11 Tears of Age 




• 


4.3 


25.0 










62.9 






24.9 


12 ■ 17 Tears of Age 




53.; 


15.7 


63.4 










• 






48.2 


18 • 21 Tears of Age 




AJ.8 


J5.0 


0.6 










• 






7.3 


TOTAL KEV OAT SIUOENl 
ADMISSIONS 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1C0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


1C0.0 


100.0 




100.0 


100.0 



Motes . 

Oats for this table were reported by facilities with 21,912 of tb* 56,621 students in the residential facility staple. 
Oisues indie e cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

'Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to pennit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are tero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling 
variances. 

SOACC: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 19&8 as part of this stucy. 
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About 12 percent of students entering separate schools had been in regular 
class with or without resource room support. 

About 68 percent of new entrants into residential facilities were 12 
years or older, and only about 10 percent were under 6 years. Residential 
schools for students with mental retardation were particularly likely to 
enroll older students: 59 percent of students entering facilities primarily 
serving persons with mild and moderate retardation and 39 percent of those 
entering facilities for severe and profound retardation were in the 18- 
through 21-year-old age range. Only about 10 percent of new students were 
entering residential facilities for their first educational experience. 
Students entering facilities for severe or profound mental retardation (16 
percent), were particularly likely to be beginning their education in the 
separate facility. Over half (52 percent) of new students in residential 
facilities had previously been in regular school settings, either in special 
classes (32 percent) or in regular classes (20 percent). 

About 22 percent of new admissions to residential schools were day 
students who did not reside at the facility. Over two-thirds (69 percent) of 
newly admitted residential students came from their natural, adoptive, or 
foster homes. About one-quarter (25.5 percent) of entering students had 
previously been in another congregate-! iving situation, about 14 percent in 
public residential facilities of 16 or more residents. The students 
particularly likely to be moving from one residential facility to another were 
students entering facilities for persons with severe or profound mental 
retardation (33 percent of new admissions). 
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2. Releases 

In the 1987 school year, separate day schools had an average of 21 
students leave the school per 100 enrol lees. Release rates were highest in 
schools primarily serving students with emotional disturbance (32 per 100). 
Nationwide, students leaving day schools averaged about 6 years of program 
enrollment. 

The average length, of stay of students leaving separate residential 
facilities was about 4 years. About 58 percent of students leaving separate 
residential schools did so between the ages of 12 and 17. About 21 percent 
left before age 12. About 69 percent of exiting students from schools for 
students with emotional disturbance were in the 12- through 17-year-old age 
range. 

Most children and youth (17 years and younger) leaving separate day 
school returned to regular schools (61.5 percent), including about 43 percent 
who went to separate classes and about 19 percent who went to regular classes 
with or without resource room assistance. Most young adults (18 through 21 
years) leaving separate day facilities entered competitive employment (13 
percent) or vocational training programs (53 percent of those whose new 
placement was known). About 3 percent entered postsecondary educational 
institutions. 

Most children and youth (17 years or younger) leaving separate 
residential facilities returned to regular school environments— 37 percent 
entering separate classes in regular school buildings and 23 percent entering 
regular classes. About one-quarter (23 percent) of residential students age 
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17 or younger left to enter other separate day or residential schools, most 
(67 percent) leaving to enter other residential facilities. The most common 
subsequent placement for young adults (age 18 through 21) leaving residential 
schools was postsecondary academic education or vocational training (about 30 
percent). 

About one-half (49 percent) of students leaving residential facilities 
returned to or established their own home. Students least likely to return 
to or establish a home for themselves were leaving schools focused primarily 
on severe or profound mental retardation (23 percent). 

Tables III. 18 and III. 19 indicate the percent of separate facilities 
providing each of a wide range of potential services to students leaving the 
facility. Almost universally, students leaving both day and residential 
separate facilities have their records transferred to their new school, and 
have their parents involved in planning and preparing for their transfer to 
a new placement. Between 70 percent and 85 percent of separate day and 
residential facilities arrange a visit with the student to the new placement, 
provide training in skills and behaviors specifically required in the new 
placement, plan for the new placement with the LEA and do some kind of follow- 
up to monitor the success of the new placement. Less frequently provided were 
additional services after the student's transfer to the new placement, 
vocational counseling, and job placement assistance. 

A substantial proportion of administrators of separate facilities noted 
that securing appropriate educational , developmental , or vocational 
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Tfiblt III. 18 



Prevision of Services by Seperete Dey Schools to Exiting Students, 
by Primary Disability Served at Facility 
(Percent of Day Schools) 



Services to Exiting Students 



■ Primary Pi sebilitv Served fay the Facility 

Hi ld/Hoder«e Severe/Profound Orthopedic ^ 

learning Me ntal Mental Emotional Hearing visual or Physical Health 

Disability Retardation Retardation Disturbance Impairment Impairment Impairment Impairment Autis 



Speech or 

Language Multiple Deaf- Hon 
Impairment Handicap Hind Categorical Total 



PU8UC 

Arranging transfer of records to 
new school 

Visiting new placement with 
exiting student 

H 

• Training i n skills/behavior 

<T* specifically required in new 
O placement 

Involving parents in planning end 
preparation for transfer to new 
placement 

Follow-up to monitor success of 
new placement 

Joint planning w { th the LEA for 
transition 

Providing back-up or additional 
services after new placement 

Providing guidance and vocational 
counseling to exiting students 

Providing job placement services 

Other 



S3. 9 
49.9 
51.1 



97.1 
77.0 

78.? 

95.5 

66.4 

82.5 

59.0 

72.2 
63.3 
78.7 



98.3 

75.9 

80.4 

92.1 

47.5 

81.0 

39.6 

45.6 
36.7 

52.8 



97.4 
79.0 

70.0 

97.8 

82.6 

81.4 

72.o 

68.9 
35.8 
66 7 



48.2 



45.1 



34.3 



97.8 



79.1 



89.2 



95.4 



94.. 

63.7 

46.4 
32.9 
53.9 



97.7 
74.5 

76.1 

95.2 

66.2 

64.4 

54.7 

54.7 
39.9 
57.8 
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Table III. IS (continued) 



M 

On 



Services to Exiting Students 



Hi Id/Modtrate Severe/Profound 
teaming Mental Wental Emotional Hearing visual 

Dlseoitity Retardation Retardation Disturbance Impairment Impairment 



Primary Disability Served by the Facility 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
Inpayment 



Health 
Impairment 



Autis 



Speech or 

language Multiple Deaf* Hon 
Impairment Handicap lUnd Categorical Total 



PtlVxTg 

Arranging ir^nsitr of records to 

new school • • 

Visiting new placement with an 

exiting student 66.9 72.2 

Training in ski Us/behavior 
specifically retired in new 

placement 70.3 81.5 

Involving parents in planning and 
preparation for transfer to new 

p Ire eaten t • • 

follow-up to monitor success of 

new placement 75.6 76.9 

Joint planning with the LEA for 

transition 64.3 85.4 

Providing back-up or additional 

services after new placement 63.6 60.2 

Providing guidance and vocational 

counseling to exiting students 48.1 42.1 

Providing job placement services * 16.6 

Other 25 " 47.2 



78.i 



81.3 

79.9 

47.2 

48.8 
45.7 
60.0 



94.2 
78.7 

78.1 

95.6 

78.9 

66.0 

62.8 

73.3 
32.9 
48.1 



S2.8 



45.9 



86.S 



60.4 



75.5 



53.9 



31.9 



32.9 



95.7 
76.5 

78.1 

95.4 

76.0 

85.0 

60.6 

47.6 
24.8 
39.2 
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T*b1e III. 18 (contlwed) 



Primry Qinbility «eeved by th» facility 



Mild/Moderate S*ver*/Profocnd Orthopadic Speech or 

learning Kent si Mental Caotionol Bearing Visual or Htysicsl Health language HuttipU Deaf* tton 

Services to Ui ting Students disability tetardetion Ketardstien Disturbance lapeinaent lapeinaent I apa Invent lap* intent Autfsa lapeinaent Handicap lllnd Categorical Total 



sit Pit factum? 

Arranging transfer of records to 

ran# school 96.1 95.1 96.8 
Visiting new placement with an 

exiting student 73.3 75.6 78.9 

Training in sktlls/bthavior 
specifically required in new 

placeaent 72.1 79.2 79.9 

Involving parents in planning and 
preparation for transfer to «ev 

placement 92.* 93.5 94.1 
follow-up to aonitor success of 

new plsceaatnt 74.0 70.9 S6.2 
Joint planning with the ItA for 

transition 68.3 83.4 80.7 
Providing back-up or additional 

services of ter new placanent 61.9 59.4 41. 5 

Providing guidance and vocational 

counseling to tatting students 49.6 63.5 46.5 

Providing job placement services 22.8 56.1 39.0 

Other 32.1 69.5 54.7 



95.8 
78.8 

74.1 

96.7 

80.7 

83.8 

67.7 

71.1 
34.3 
57.2 



50.0 
59.5 
• 

75.6 
• 

58.9 
28.3 

31.9 



98.3 

67.6 82.0 
74.4 85.7 
96.8 

S4.2 74.6 

• 92.7 
39.0 59.0 

• 41.8 
23.0 
45.6 



©7.2 
79.9 
• 

54.2 

87.6 

44.6 

21.2 
• 

22.0 



96.9 
75.4 

76.9 

95.3 

70.3 

83.8 

57.1 

51.6 
33.6 
50.1 



Motes . 

Oata for this table were provided by 1,509 of 1,315 schools in the day school saaple. 
Oashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

•Indicates estimates for which sarple size is judged insufficient to parent reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it Is not possible to calculate saapllng 
variances. 

SOUftCC: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted (n 1988 as part of this st»idy. 



Table 111.19 



On 



Provision of Services by Separate Residential Schools to Exiting Residential end Day Students, 
by Prlmry Disability Served at Facility 
(Percent of Residential Schools) 



Learning 

Services to Exiting Students Disability 


Hi Id/Moderate 

Mental 
tetardetion 


Severe/Profound 

.Yental Eaotional 
ftet&rdatfal Disturbance 


Pri»<rv Disability Served by The facility 

Orthopedic 

Hearing visual or Physical Health 
Impairment lapairaent Impairment lepeiraent 


Autisa 


Speech or 
lepeiraent 


Mj il r inl m n..i. 

mjiiiptc wear - 
Handicap Hind 


Hon 
Categorical 


Total 


mi i ••ijii^i %rwv»i«T ot rccorcs 10 




























new scnool 






* 


• 


• 


• 






























• 




• 








97.8 


Visiting new placement with an 




























exiting student 




* 


• 


76.3 


• 


• 


• 




• 








83.6 






















- 


• 


• 


Training in sail Is/behavior 




























specifically required in new 




























placccent 






61.1 


79.0 


• 


• 


• 




• 








79.4 


Involving parents in planning «nd 




























preparation lor transfer to new 




























placement 






• 


• 


• 


• 






























• 




• 








94.2 


followup to Monitor success of 




























new placement 






es.7 


5V.9 


• 


• 


• 




• 








72.6 


Joint planning with the LEA for 




























transition 






82.3 




• 


• 


• 




• 








86.S 


Providing back-up or additional 




























Services after new placement 






76.6 


67.6 


• 


• 


• 




• 








71.0 


Providing guidance and vocational 




























counseling to exiting students 






25.1 


72.8 


• 


• 


• 




• 








54.2 


Providing job pltcenent services 






• 


30.9 


• 


• 


• 




• 








33.0 


Other 






44.6 


65.1 


• 


• 


• 




• 








62.0 



96 



97 



ERIC 



Table HI. 19 (continued) 



Services to Exiting Students 


learning 
Disability 


Hi Id/ Moderate 

Menial 
fteterdetion 


Mental 
teterdation 


taction* I 
Disturbance 


Primary OJsabUitv Served by the facility 

urtnopcoic 

Hearing visual or Physical Health 
lepairexnt lapairaent .<*peirsent Impairment 


Speech or 
language 
Autism Impairment 


Multiple Deaf* 
Handicap Hind 


ion 
Categorical 


Total 


PfflVATE 

Arreoging transfer of records to 
new school 


* 


* 


• 


96.3 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


98.7 


Visiting new placement with en 
exiting student 


# 


* 


• 


70.1 


• • • • 


• 


• 


• 


73.1 


Training in skills/behavior 
specifically required in new 
placement 






72.6 


70.2 


• • • • 








72.6 


Involving parents in planning and 
preparation for transfer to new 
placement 






• 


95.6 


• • • • 








96.6 


Follow-up to oonitor success of 
new placeaent 






• 


68.4 


• • • • 








72.7 


Joint planning with the U£ fcr 
transition 






75.8 


87.9 


• • • • 








84.4 


Providing beck-up or additional 
services after new placement 






66.S 


67.0 


• • • • 








66.9 


Providing guidance and vocational 
counseling to exiting students 






33.3 


59.0 


• • • • 








57.2 


Providing job placement service* 






29.6 


32.8 


• • • • 








32.8 


Other 






29.0 


53.2 


• • • • 








49.5 
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Table IU.19 (continued) 



Services to Exiting students 


t earning 
Disability 


mid/Moderate 

Mental 
tetardation 


Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Retardation 


Emotional 
Disturbance 


Rearing 
Impairment 


Orthopedic 
Visual or Physical Health 
Impairment Impairment Impairment Autise) 


Speech or 
Impairment 


Multiple 
Handicap 


wear 

Hind 


a on 
Categorical 


Total 


All HESIOENTUl FACILITIES 
Arranging transfer of records to 
new school 


• 


• 


97.5 


98.1 


• 


• • • • 










96.4 


Visiting new placement with an 
exiting student 


• 


• 


87.4 


71.4 


• 


* • • • 










rO.f 


Training in skills/behavior 
specifically required in new 
placement 


• 


• 


78.0 


71.9 


• 


• • • • 










74.9 


Involving parents in planning and 
preparation for transfer to new 
placement 


• 


• 


94.9 


95.9 


• 


• • • • 










95.8 


Fotlowup to monitor success cf 
new placement 


• 


63. 1 


85.8 


66.7 


• 


* • • • 










72.6 


Joint planning with the LEA for 
transition 


• 


75.7 


80.3 


87.6 


• 


• • • * 










8S.1 


Providing back-up or additional 
services after new placement 


• 


53.7 


74.3 


67.1 


• 


• • • • 




73.6 






68.3 


Providing guidance and vocational 
counseling to exiting students 


• 


• 


28.0 


61.7 


• 


• • • • 




32.8 






56.2 


Providing job placement services 


• 


63.9 


23.1 


32.4 


51.6 


• • • • 










32.9 


Other 


• 


73.4 


39.0 


55. S 


• 


• • • • 




41.1 






53.8 



Motes . 

Data for this table were provided by 623 of the 626 facilities in the residential facility sample. 
Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zerc or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling 
variances. r 
SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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arrangements for students reaching the maximum age of enrollment or ready for 
a new placement, was a very serious problem. This problem (noted by 
administrators in 30 percent of public day schools, 27 percent of private day 
schools, 29 percent of public residential facilities, and 31 percent of 
private residential facilities) was particularly evident to administrators of 
facilities serving students with mental retardation. Among residential 
facility administrators, 37 percent at public facilities and 34 percent at 
private facilities noted that finding appropriate residential arrangements for 
exiting students was also a very serious problem. 

D. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND OTHER ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 
1. Off -Campus Programs 

Tables III. 20 and III. 21 indicate the proportion of students at separate 
day and residential facilities in three age ranges (birth through 5, 6 through 
17, and 18 through 21) who take part in off -campus educational programs 
offered by another agency or program during the regular school day. 

There were an estimated 53,062 children between birth and 5 years of age 
in separate facility day programs in 1988. About 9 percent of these students 
participated for 3 or more hours per week in educational or therapeutic day 
programs away from their day facility, About half (46 percent) of the 
approximately 4,900 birth through 5-year-olds participating in programs away 
from the separate day facility (about 4 percent of all birth through 5-year- 
olds in separate day programs) attended regular preschools or day care centers 
for at least 3 hours per week. 



1.66 
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TABLE 111.20 

SEPARATE OAY SCHOOL STUDENTS ATTENDING EDUCATION. OR DEVELOPMENTAL PROGRAMS ON OR OFF CAMPUS 
BY PRIMARY DISABILITY SERVED AT FACILITY 
(Percent of Students) 



Type of Prograa 


1 Mm 1 no 
ken ii iiiy 

Disability 


Mild/Moderate 
Retardation 


Severe/Profound 
neniei 
Reterdetlon 


EaotloMl 
Disturbance 


Hearing 
lapel rtent 


Visual 
lapel raent 


orthopedic 
or Physical 
I aoe 1 raent 


Health 
lapetraent 


AiitlSB 


speech or 
language 
lapel raent 


Multiple 
Handicap 


Deaf- 
Blind 


Non- 
Categorical 


Total 


Age 0-S 






























On CMfXit Full Tlae 


• 


89.9 


88.8 


• 


• 


* 


• 


* 


* 


* 


94.9 




• 


90.8 


Off Cenpus Pert T1ae 


• 


10.1 


11.2 


* 


• 


• 


• 


* 


* 


* 


5.1 


m 


• 


9.2 


Hunter of Facilities 
Providing Service! 


/ 0 




362 


139 


31 




146 


* 


31 


80 


261 


0 


86 


1.573* 


Age 6*17 






























On Caapus Full Tlae 


94.1 


88.3 


92.3 


88.4 


• 


• 


• 


* 


* 


* 


90.3 


• 


* 


19.6 


Off Caapus Pert Tlae 


5.9 


11.7 


7.7 


11.6 


* 


• 


* 


* 


• 


• 


9.7 




• 


10.4 


Nuaber of Feci lit lei 
Providing Services 
to Students Age 6-17 


206 


436 


480 


596 


30 


• 


94 


• 


36 


54 


279 


0 


52 


2.281* 


Aoe 18-21 






























On Ceapus Full Tlae 


• 


81.3 


87.1 


81.2 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


86.7 




• 


83.4 


Off Ceapus Pert Tlae 


• 


18.7 


12.9 


18.6 


• 


• 


• 


• 


* 


• 


13.3 




• 


16.6 


Nurter of Facilities 
Providing Services 
to Students Age 18-21 


72 


419 


431 


314 


• 


• 


58 


• 


• 


• 


205 


0 


25 


1.575 e 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this study. 

NOTES: Data on 0-5 year olds reported by day facilities representing 89.024 of the estlaated 92.154 students In facilities with 0-5 year olds. 

Data on 6-17 year olds reported by day facilities representing 123.322 of the estlaated 123.967 students In facilities with *-17 year olds. 
Data on 18-21 year olds reported by day facilities rer «ent1ng 96.866 of the estlaated 97,574 students In facilities with 18-21 year olds. 
Cashes Indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

22!55 S . fflr f 1 ? *"* le , J 1 " 11 WflCd lntuff1c1ent t0 P»«" reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are lero cc 100. 
u is not possible to calculate saapllng variances. 

*Of the estlaated 2.639 separate day facilities. 
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T*H£ in .a 

SEPARATE KSICOTTIAI. SCHOOL STHOT5 ATTFJD7* BKntlOML (ft KmOftGffAL PW9UKS « OR OFF CAMPUS 

»r pummy DisJtam SOWED at fachity 

(Percent at SMwts) 



Type of Prograg 



Prfry OUafcimy Served hy Facility 
HUiTSSSitt Stvere/Profound ottSSpSSc 
Learning Heatel Mental totlonal Hearing Visual or Physical Halt* language fkWpU Oeef- 

Disability Retardation Retardation Olstarbgce Igajrgeut Upajrgnt Igalwgt |gajggt Autism Inpalratat Handicap Blind Categorical ToUl 



Spttdi or ' 



Age 0-5 

On Caapus Full Tlae 

Off Caapus Fart T1ae 

Hunter of Facilities 
Providing Services 
to Students Age 0*5 



103 



140 



56 



47 



90.6 
9.4 

400* 



00 



Age 5*17 

On Caapus Full Tine 

Off Caapus Part Tine 

Hunter of Facilities 
Providing Services 
to Students Age 6-17 

Age 18-21 

On Cupus Full Tlae 

Off Caapus Part i\m 

Nuaber of Facilities 
Providing Services 
to Students Age 16-21 



30 



74.3 
25.7 

79 

69.6 
30.4 

81 



74.8 

25.2 

257 

74.0 
26.0 

249 



84.6 
15.4 

603 

76.2 
23.8 

215 



63 

58.4 
41.6 

56 



24 



86 



24 



75 



81.5 
16.5 

1,181* 

73.5 
26.5 

753* 



105 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Faculties, conducted* In 1988 as pert of this study. 

MOTES: Data on 0-5 year olds reported by residential facilities representing 27,775 of the estlaated 27,775 students 1n facilities vita 0-5 year olds. 

Data on 6-17 year olds reported by residential facilities representing 55,484 of the estlaated 56,101 students in facilities with 6-17 year olds. 
Data on IS 21 year olds reported by residential facilities representing 37,272 of tha estlaated 38,236 students in faculties with 18-21 year olds. 
Dashes indicate calls with one or fever responding facilities. 

♦Indicates estiaates for wMch saaple size 1s >dged Insufficient to peralt reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, 
it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 

*0f the estlaated 1,250 separate residential facilities. 
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There were an estimated 7,436 children between birth and 5 years of age 
in separate residential programs in 1988. About 9 percent of the students 
participated for 3 or more hours per week in educational or therapeutic 
programs away from their day facility. About half (55 percent) of the 
approximately 700 birth through 5-year-olds participating in programs away 
from the surveyed separate residential facilities attended another separate 
program for children with handicaps for at least 3 hours per week. About a 
quarter (24 percent) attended regular preschool or day care programs that 
primarily served children who were not handicapped. 

An estimated 140,217 children and youth between 6 and 17 years attended 
separate day schools in 1988. About 10 percent of these students participated 
for 3 or more hours per week in educational or other training programs away 
from their separate facility. About 22 percent of the off-site program 
placements were in other separate special education or therapeutic programs. 
About 18 percent of the off-site placements were in regular education classes 
and 33 percent were in special education programs in regular school buildings. 
Other external placements included primarily paid and unpaid work or work 
training. 

An estimated 66,163 children and youth between 6 and 17 years were in 
residential schools in 1988. About 18.5 percent of those students 
participated for 3 or more hours per week in educational or other training 
programs away from their residential facilities. About 42 percer' of these 
off -campus placements were in regular schools, either special classes 



1.69 
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(21 percent) or regular classes (21 percent). About 12 percent of these 
students were in paid or unpaid work or work training. 

An estimated 35,432 youth ages 18 through 21 years were in separate day 
school programs in 1988. About 17 percent of these students participated for 
3 or more hours in educational, vocational, or therapeutic programs away from 
their facility. About 25 percent of those in off-site programs participated 
part-time in unpaid vocational training programs, about 19 percent were in 
part-time paid supervised work in non-sheltered settings, and about 11 percent 
were part-time in sheltered workshops. 

An estimated 21,736 youth ages 18 through 21 years were in separate 
residential schools in 1988. About 27 percent of these youth participated for 
3 or more hours per week in education, vocational, or therapeutic programs off 
the campus of the residential facility. 

2. Primary Instructional Setting 

An estimated 61 percent of preschool students (birth through 5 years old) 
in separate day schools had group instruction in classes of 6 to 11 students 
with handicaps as their primary instructional arrangement. About 18 percent 
were taught primarily in groups of 2 to 5 students, and 7 percent had 
individual (one-to-one) teaching as their primary instructional arrangements. 

An estimated -51 percent of preschool students in residential schools 
(birth through 5 years) had group instruction in classes of 6-11 students as 
their primary instructional arrangements. About 28 percent were taught 
primarily in groups of 2-5 students. About 9 percent were reported to have 
individual teaching as their primary instructional arrangement. 

1.70 
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About 72 percent of separate day school students of 6 through 17 years 
were reported to be taught primarily in classroom groups of 6 to 11 students. 
About 10 percent of 6- through 17-year-olds were usually taught in classes of 
12 or more students. Groups of 2 to 5 students were reported as the primary 
teaching arrangement for 12 percent of the day school students, and individual 
instruction was the primary teaching arrangement for about 5 percent. 

About 59 percent of residential school students of 6 through 17 years 
were reported to be taught primarily in classroom groups of 6 to 11 students. 
About 6 percent of the 6- through 17-year-olds were usually taught in classes 
of 12 or more students. Groups of 2 to 5 students were reported to be the 
primary teaching arrangement for 22 percent of the residential school 
students, and individual instruction was reported as the primary instructional 
arrangement for about 4 percent of residential school students. 

About 65 percent of the 18- through 21-year-old day school students were 
taught primarily in groups of 6 to 11 students. About 15 percent of the 18- 
through 21-year-olds were usually taught in groups of 12 or more students. 
Small groups of 2 to 5 students were the usual teaching arrangement for about 
11 percent of students, with individual teaching the most common teaching 
arrangement for 7 percent of the 18- through 21-year- olds in separate day 
schools. 

About 51 percent of the 18- through 21-year-old residential school 
students had classes of 6 to 11 students as their primary instructional 
arrangement. About 8 percent were usually taught in groups of 12 or more 
students and about 26 percent in small groups of 2 to 5 students. Individual 

1.71 



instruction was the primary teaching arrangement for an estimated 5 percent 
of residential school students. 

3. Student Evaluations 

Virtually all (99 percent of) separate day schools reported that student 
education programs were evaluated on an annual basis or more frequently, and 
that parents, guardians, or surrogate parents received formal written reports 
of students' progress at least annually. About 66 percent of schools 
submitted 3 or more reports per year. About 85 percent of day schools 
reported at least annual meetings between school personnel and representatives 
of the -.tudents' local education agency or other education agencies to report 
on reevaluations of individual programs and/or to report on the progress of 
students. One-quarter of separate day schools reported an average of 2 or 
more such meetings per year. 

As with separate day schools, almost all (98 percent) of the residential 
schools of all students provided at least annual reevaluations or revisions 
of student education plans. Almost the same proportion (97 percent) of 
residential schools provided parents, guardians, or surrogate parents with 
formal written reports of students' progress at least annually. About 72 
percent of schools submitted 3 or more reports per year. A substantial 
majority (87 percent) of residential schools reported holding at least annual 
meetings between school personnel and representatives of the students' local 
education agency or other education agencies to report on reevaluations of 
individual programs and/or to report on the progress of students. Over 40 
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percent of residential schools reported an average of 2 or more such meetings 
per year, 

4, Noninstructional Activities 

Tables II 1. 22 and III. 23 present the percent of students in separate day 
and residential facilities who took part in noninstructional activities 
outside the regular school day in the month prior to the survey. The tables 
provide both the percent participating in each activity and the percent 
participating with nonhandicapped peers. 

Most day school students were involved in various noninstructional 
activities through their school over a one-month period. About 71 percent 
were involved in non-classroom physical exercise and physical games (14 
percent in activities involving nonhandicapped peers), 64 percent were 
involved in social activities such as parties (20 percent with nonhandicapped 
peers), 45 percent were involved in dance, music, or drama activities (11 
percent with nonhandicapped peers), 62 percent went on field trips (17 percent 
with nonhandicapped peers), 27 percent participated in away-from- school events 
other than field trips (15 percent involving nonhandicapped peers), 16 percent 
were involved in competitive sports activities (4 percent with nonhandicapped 
peers), and 14 percent participated in special-interest clubs or groups 
(4 percent with nonhandicapped peers). 

Most residential school students were also involved in various non- 
instructional activities through their residential school over a one-month 
period. About 79 percent were involved in non-classroom physical exercise and 

1.73 
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Table III. 22 



Moo- Instructional 
Activities 

PU81IC 

Social Activities, e.g., parties 
Participating 1 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 

Dance. Music, Drama 
Participating* 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 

Organized Physical Exercise, Games 
Participating 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 

fi«ld Trips 
Participating* 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 

Other Off -campus Events, e.g., 
•wvies, concerts 

Participating* 

Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 

Competitive Sports 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Special Interest Clubs/Activities 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 



Separate Day School Students Participating in Non* Inst ructions I Activities Ouring Previous Month and 
Psrtici^ving with Non- Handicapped Peers by Primary Disability Served at Facility 
(Percent of Students) 

.Primary Dis ability Served by the facility 



Hi Id/Moderate Severe/Profound 
learning Mental Mental Emotional 

Disability Retardation Retardation Disturbance 
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59.7 
16.9 

50.7 
5.7 

74.3 
11.6 

69.9 
9.1 

31.9 
10.7 

25.3 
4.0 

21.9 
3.5 



72.4 
21.2 

51.5 
9.8 

77.7 
6.6 

56.7 
10.6 

27.6 
13.1 

20.? 
3.5 

19.3 
5.0 



45.6 
9.7 

32.7 
4.7 

59.3 
10.6 

46.6 
16.5 

19.6 
14.7 

14.1 
1.4 

9.2 
1.3 



Orthopedic 

Hearing Visual or Physical Health 
Impairment Impairment Impairment Impairment 



39.1 
55.7 



Autism 



71.2 
26.6 

29.7 



Speech or 
language Multiple Oeaf* 
Impairment Handicap Hind 



69.5 
42.5 

51.9 
30.9 

59.6 
27.7 

26.2 

27.2 
20.3 

6.4 
1.0 

11.0 
4.5 



Non 
Categorical 



Total 

62.0 
21.4 

45.7 
11.0 

69.7 
14.1 

59.7 
15.6 

26.9 
14.5 

16.6 
2.6 

15.5 
3.61 
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Table 111.22 (continued) 



Hon- Instructional 
Activities 



Learning 
Disability 



Hild/Koderete 

Mental 
Kttardation 



Sevt r a/fro Jound 
Mental 
iatardetion 



Primary Disability Served by the Facility 



Emotion*! 
Disturbance 



Hearing 
Impairment 



Visual 
Impairment 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
I ape i men t 



Health 
Impairment 



Aut's 



Speech or 

language Multiple Deaf- Hon 
Impairment Handicap Hind Categorical Total 



Social Activities, e.g., parties 
Participating 1 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Dance, Music, Drama 
Participating* 
Participating with nen- 
handicapped peers 

Organized Physical Exercise, Games 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

field Trips 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Other Off -campus Events, e.g., 
movies, concerts 

Participating* 

Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Competitive Sports 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Special Interest Clubs/Activities 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 



45.9 
19.0 

39.1 
• 

83.3 
18.8 

71.5 
1S.S 

28.8 
18.2 

20.2 
• 

19.7 



64.1 
34.6 



49.7 
28.7 

38.S 



'6.3 
50.7 

14.S 



80.8 

72.2 

82.3 
• 

79.4 
49.6 



69.3 
18.4 

47.9 
15.3 

87.7 
17.2 

78.7 
23.2 

37.9 
13.7 

24.2 
12.2 

25.1 
10.2 



48.0 



54.9 



51.4 



78*8 



58.6 



65.8 



61.0 



0.0 



0.0 



67.4 
18.4 

44.3 
9.6 

73.6 
12.8 

64.3 
18.5 

27.2 
16.4 

14.5 
6.1 

11.8 
4.1 
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Utole HI. 22 (continued) 



Hon- Instruct icnal 
Activities 



Mild/Moderate Severe/Profound 
learning Mental Mental Caotionet 

Oisebitity letardetion 



Primary pliability Served by the facUt 



Rental caotfonat hearing Visual or Physical Health language 

Retard* Hon Disturbance l^lmnt Japelravnt Japeirsvnt lepeinaent Autism Jepoiraent 



Visual 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 



Speech or 



All OAT rACttlTIfj 

Social Activities, e.g., parties 

Participating* 

Participating Mich non- 
handicapped peers 

Oence, huslc, Ore»e 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped pec a 

Organized Physical Exercise, Canes 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Meld Ir.ps 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Other Off*ca*pus Events, e.g., 
•ovics, concerts 

Participating* 

Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Coapetitive Sports 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Special Interest Clubs/Act ivi ties 
Participating* 
Participating yjth non- 
handicapped peers 



52.3 
12.6 

33.9 
6.8 

80.0 
13.4 

71.5 
15.2 

32.0 
:9.0 

15.9 
7.0 

19.0 
6.2 



61.1 
21.6 

36.2 
A. 9 

66.6 
IS. 9 

60.3 
6.7 

36.34 
20.7 

22.0 
5.2 

17.4 
2.8 



74.4 
17.7 

56.4 
9.2 

76.6 
6.8 

61.6 
20.1 

24.5 
12.1 

18.9 
2.9 

16.2 
4.7 



55.2 
14.0 

38.8 
9.8 

70.8 
13.7 

60.6 
20.7 

27.0 
14.2 

1«.1 
5.7 

15.6 
5.6 



72 9 
33.5 

51.7 
21.2 

65.1 



60.9 
19.1 



20.4 
15.7 



36.7 



57.2 



58.4 



0.0 



Multiple 
Handicap 



72.8 
29.3 

54.3 
21.5 

61.9 
18.5 

60.4 
20.1 

21.6 
13.1 

5.8 
0.6 

7.8 

2.7 



Oeaf* 
ItJnd 



Hon 
Categorical 



51.8 

31.7 

53.4 
20.9 

57.4 
15.5 

49.9 
19.6 

25.6 
11.1 

4.9 
0.1 

2.3 
2.9 



Total 



44.2 

20.2 

45.1 
10.5 

71.3 
13.4 

61.6 
16.6 

27.0 
15.3 

15.8 
4.1 

14.0 
3.8 



gate for this table were provided b/ day facilities with 50,942 of the total 136,593 students in seapled facilities. 

Includes all students participating j n the activity with handicapped and/or with non-handl capped peers. 
Dashes indicate celts with one or fewer responding facilities. 

vanl^eT " t,Mt " <0r * ,Ch U jui9ed lft * uflic<ent 10 P«»" reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are lero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sailing 

SOuRC£: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as port of tnis study. ■< <t r*« 
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Separate Aesidemiat Sen** Students Participating in *orr- 1 rat ruction* I Activities During Previous Month and 
Participating With Son- handicapped Peers by Priasry Disability Served at Facility 
(Percent of Students) 



Kon- Instructional 
Activities 



learning 
Disability 



Mi Id/Moderate 

Mental 
letardation 



Severe/Profound 
Mental 
tet erection 



Primary Disability Served by the Facility 



Eaotionel 
Diaturbance 



Hearing 
lapairaent 



Visual 
■pairaent 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
tapairaent 



Health 
Iwpeiraent 



Autis 



Speech or 
language 
lapaf raent 



Multiple 
Handicap 



Deaf- 
Stind 



Hon 
Categorical 



Total 



PUtllC 

Social Activities, e.g., parties 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Oance,. Music, Oraoa 
Participating 4 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Organized Physical Exercise,Caaes 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

field Trips 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Other Off*ca«pus Events, e.g., 
Aovies, concerts 

Participating* 

Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Competitive Sports 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Special Interest Clubs/Activities 
Participating* 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 



77.2 



54.5 



66.8 



57.3 



41.1 



60.4 



27.7 



59.7 



46.5 



48.0 



18. \ 



21.3 



72.9 
T6.1 

40.9 
9.2 

65.2 
9.2 

54.6 
10.5 

46.4 
17.6 

16.S 
7.2 

17.0 
6.2 
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Uble III. 23 (continued) 



Hon- Instructional 
Activities 



Learning 

Disability 



Kild/ftoderatt 

Mental 
Retardation 



Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Retardation 



Primary Disability Served by the facility 



C»ot focal 
Disturbance 



Hearing 
lopef raent 



Visual 
Inpef naent 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
iMpainient 



Health 
lapai rment 



Autis 



Speech or 
language 
Impairment 



Multiple 
K-rtdfcap 



Deaf- 
•Und 



Hon 
Categorical 



Total 



00 



Social Activities, e.g., parties 
Participating* 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 

Oeoce, Music , Oraaa 
Participating* 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 

Organized Physical Exercise, Games 
Participating 
Participating Mith non- 
handicapped peers 

field Trips 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Other Off *caapus Events, e.g. , 
aovfes, concerts 

Participat ing* 

Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Competitive Sports 
Participating* 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 



Special interest Clubs/Activities 
Participating* 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 



18.P 



70.2 
19.1 



68.4 
17.9 

65.2 
25.1 



76.9 
H.7 

48.8 
6.1 

84.6 
9.1 

75.7 
13.4 

61.0 
22.0 

28.2 
4.0 

26.4 
3.7 



S3.4 



78.6 
17.2 

52.7 
9.1 

85.4 
11.3 

72.9 
14.3 

S8.9 
21.6 

26.0 
8.8 

25.5 
5.8 
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Table 111.23 (continued) 



VI 



Hon- Instructional 
Activities 



learning 
Disability 



Mild/Moderate 

Hem a I 
ftetardetion 



Severe/Profound 
Mental 
ftetardetion 



Primary OisabiHtv Served by the facility 



emotional 
Disturbance 



Hearing 
Impairment 



Visual 
Impairment 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
tmpaineent 



Health 
Impairment 



Autism 



Speech or 

Language Multiple Deaf* Hon 
Impairment Handicap Hind Categorical Total 



All HESIOfHTIAl f ACUITIES 
Social Activities, e.g., parties 

Participating 

Participating with non- 
handicapped ptert 

Dance, Music, Draae 
Participating 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Organized Physical Exercise, Canes 
Participating 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peer* 

field Trips 
Participating* 
Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Other Off-ca«pus Events, e.g., 
■ovles, concerts 

Participating 

Participating with non- 
handicapped peers 

Competitive Sports 
Participating* 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 

Special Interest Clubs/Act tvi t les 
Participating 
Participating with non* 
handicapped peers 



S0.9 
S2.1 



41.9 
38.* 



W.I 
14.8 

62.3 
14.7 

76.5 
9.7 

62.5 
12.8 

51.5 
18.8 

12.6 
1.5 

3.8 
4.1 



73.3 
13.4 

44.2 
6.2 

79.2 
8.8 

69.4 
12.1 

58.1 
19.5 

26.0 
4.0 

25.3 
3.6 



53.7 



31.8 



67.2 



71.9 



46.8 



27.9 



jate for this table were provided by residential facilities with 20,901 of 56,626 total students in sampled facilities. 
Includes all students participating in the activity with handicapped and/or with non -handicapped peers. 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to penait reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sawling 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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physical games (11 percent in activities involving nonhandi capped peers), 
77 percent were involved in social activities such as parties (17 percent with 
nonhandi capped peers), 49 percent were involved in dance, music, or drama 
activities (9 percent with nonhandi capped peers), 67 percent went on field 
trips (13 percent with nonhandicapped peers), 55 percent participated in off- 
campus events other than field trips (20 percent with nonhandicapped peers), 
24 percent were involved in competitive sports activities (8 percent with 
nonhandicapped peers), and 23 percent participated in special-interest clubs 
or groups (6 percent with nonhandicapped peers). 

Administrators at about one-quarter to one-third of separate day 
facilities noted that "providing adequate opportunities for students to 
interact with nonhandicapped peers" as a very serious problem (31 percent at 
public day schools and 25 percent at private day schools). The comparable 
figures from administrators at separate residential facilities were somewhat 
less (25 percent at public residential facilities and 15 percent at private 
residential facilities). This may reflect administrators' differing 
expectations in different settings, and the need in many residential programs 
to devote considerable time outside the regular school day to therapy and 
treatment, limiting the time available for interaction off the grounds of the 
faci lity. 

E. STAFF AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 

Tables 1 1 1. 24 and 1 1 1. 25 provide data on the average staff hours per week 
per student in separate day and residential facilities for various categories 

1.80 
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Tabtt 111.24 



00 









Staff Availability at Stparstt Oey Schools by Typo of Staff and Primary OltabiUty Strvad at facility 


















(Average Hours Par Week Par Type af Staff par Student) 










Primnr Disability Served bv tht focHitv 






Hi Id/Moderete 


Severe /Profound 


Orthopedic Speech or 










Learning 


Mental 


Nentsi 


Coot ions I Kearlnf Visual *r Physical Health Language 


Multiple 


Deaf* 


Hon 


All 


Type at Staff Plsoblllty 


teterdetlon 


Retardation 


Disturbance lapslnsant Impairment Impairment lapalnstnt Autism tape intent 


Handicap 


lllnd 


Cattforical 


faculties 


ADNlHlSTtATtVE SYAM" 


2.8 


2.0 


2.0 


2.4 • • • • • a 


1.7 




. 


2.2 


ftlttMVM lu(f Mv*T tfttilt tTAff 


















Cisssroos) Taecntrs, ctn into 


















tot special couceison 


t s 

J.0 


i n 


4.5 


4.3 * • • • • • 


3.2 






3.9 


Ciossroosi laecner, certified 


















for Regular not speclel 






0.1 ' 












IWli l on 


1.1 


0.6 


0.6 • • • • • • 


0.1 




# 


0.5 


Classroo* Teachers, 


















•^recertified 


0.4 


0.4 


0 ? 

U.J 


0.1 * * • • • • 


0.2 






0.3 


Clossroos assistants, part* 


















professionals, aides 


1.9 


5.0 


6.4 


3.9 • • • • • • 


5.0 






4.5 


Interpreter aides, rtttort, 


















tutors 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


<0.1 • • • • • • 


<0.1 


m 


# 


0.1 


Instructional consultants. 


















In-service trainers 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 • • • •• • 


0.1 


m 




0.1 


Classroom personal cart 


















assistants 


0.0 


«0.1 


0.2 


0.1 • • • • • • 


<0.1 


m 


# 


0.1 


Othtf clMt room Instructional 


















staff 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.1 • • • • • • 


0.1 


m 


m 


0.1 


Total Instructional 


7.6 


10.4 


11.8 


o.j a • • • • • 


S.7 


t 


m 


9.4 


SUWOHT AMO tilATED SftVICES STAFf 
















Psychologists I Sehovior 


















Analysts 


0.3 


0.2 


0.3 


0.6 • • • • * • 


0.2 






0.4 


Psychiatrists 


<0.1 


<0.1 


<0.1 


0.1 • • • • • • 


<0.1 


m 




<0.1 


Counselors, social workers 


0.1 


0.9 


0.3 


1.8 • • • • • • 


0.2 


m 




0.8 


Physical therapists 


<0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


<0.1 • • • * • • 


0.4 


m 


# 


0.3 


Occupational therapists 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


<0.1 • • • ■ • • 


0.4 


t 




0.3 


Spate* 1 language thtraplsts 


0.4 


0.6 


0^7 


0.2 • * • • • • 


0.7 


m 




0.4 


Transition, community living 


















skills traintrs 


<0.1 


0.8 


0.1 


<0.1 • • • * • • 


<0.1 


. 




0.2 


vocational speclel ists 


0.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.1 • 


<o.; 






0.1 


Keewdlel academics teachers 


0.2 


0.1 


<0.1 


0.1 • 


<0.1 






0.1 


Physical education. 


















recreation teacher 


0.2 


O.S 


0.3 


0.2 • 


0.3 




• 


0.3 


Hue Ic end srt teachers 


0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


0.2 ..... 


0.1 




• 


0.1 


Librarians and ted It 


















specialists 


0.1 


<0.1 


<0.1 


<0.1 • • • • • • 


<0.1 




• 


<0.1 


Physicians, dentists 


<0.1 


<0.1 


<0.1 


<0.1 • * * • • • 


<0.1 






<0.1 


Medical and cental nurses. 


















technicians 


0.1 




0 3 

W.J 


0.1 • * * • • * 


0.3 




# 


0.2 


Low vision specialists. 


















mobility trainers 


<0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


«o.i • • • • • • 


<0.1 


• 


• 


<0.1 


Kearlnf specialists, 


















audi ol Of Ists 


<0.1 


0.1 


0.1 


<0.1 • • • * • • 


<0.1 






<0.1 


Other support related 


















services staff 


0.1 


0.3 


0.1 


0.4 • • • • • • 


0.2 






0.2 


Total Sucoort 


1.9 


4.7 


3.5 


4.0 • • • • • • 


3.0 






3.7 


OPCtATJONS A NO TtAMSPOa.TATl(* 


















(Custodial, Maintenance, food 
















service, transport, etc.) 


0.8 


2.9 


3.6 


1.9 • • • • • • 


1.8 






2.3 




0.4 


0.4 


0.4 


0.3 ..... 


0.3 






0.4 



Hotes. 

Data for this table were reported by 540 of 1,315 schools (unweighted) In the day school senple. 
poshes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 
Includes hours cammed to sll administrative roles including principals, directors, assistants, non instruct I one I unit and department heads, accountants, admissions personnel, secretsries, etc. 
•Indicates estimates for which sample size Is judged Insufficient to permit reliable statistical Inference. In addition, where the percentages reported ere zero or 100, It Is not possible to calculate sampling 
variances. 

SOUA.CC: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this study. 
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Tw* 111.1$ 

tuff Availability it Separate tesldentlel Scfceeta by T/pe ef Stiff end Prfaery Disability Served et facility 
(Average Naurs Per Week Pa* Type ef Staff ptf Student) 



Type of Staff 



l ••mint 

Disability 



mid/*oderate 

Mantel 
Katardetlon 



Severe/Profound 
Mantel 
tetardatlen 



Priaarv Olsebitltv Served bv tha Pacllltv 



Coot I on* t 
Disturbance 



Mooring 
taped 



Visual 
lapel rear* 



Orthopedic 
ar Physical 
tapelrsont 



Meelth 
tape I ream 



Spaacti or 
language 
lapatratnt 



Multiple 
Handicap 



Deaf- 
ll.nd 



Categorical 



All 

facilities 



H 



00 



AOMmistnnvi suyy^ 

tmaflg immjcTioaat *nff 

CI mi root Teachers, Cart If led 
for Special education 

Clessrooa teacher, Cart If lad 
for tegular not Spec let 
Education 

Class roc* T ••chart 
eon-certified 

Class reoo attlttantt, pore- 
prof essionstt, aldas 

Interpreter •Idas, readers, 
tutors 

Instructional consultants, 

(n**«rvic« trefners 
CI ass roc* personal cere 

assistants 
Other clastrooo Instructional 

staff 

!mi wr^tic^t 
wwt Am marco 
If vices sum 
Psychologists ft Sehevfor 

Analysts 
Psychiatrists 

Counselors, social workers 
Physical therapists 
Occupational therapists 
Speech 4 l a ng uage therapists 
Transition, coaeountty living 

skills trainers 
Vocational specietists 
tenedlet academics teachers 
Physical education, recreetfon 

teacher 
Music and art teachers 
librarians and Medio 

specialists 
Physicians, dentists 
Medical and dental nurses, 

technicians 
low vision specialists, 

Mobility trainers 
Mooring specietists, 

eudiotoglsts 
Othar support rslsted 

services steff 
ISMl fVaTP^I 

QHtAI l CMS A*Q TtA»Stt*TATIOM 
(Custodfel, Maintenance, food 
service, transport, etc.) 

PIMCt tgS10E *HAl CUf STSff 
(hours per week per re si den ♦ 
tiel students only) 

VOUttTtftS 



9.4 

5.2 

0.4 

0.5 

6.2 

0.0 

2.1 

0.6 

<0.1 
15.1 



0.6 
0.1 
1.0 
0.5 
0.5 
0.9 

0.1 
0.2 
0.0 

1.0 
0.2 

0.1 
0.4 

5.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.J 
10.9 

4.8 



21.6 
0.6 



S.1 

4.3 

1.3 

0.5 

2.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 
0,9 



o.a 

0.5 
3.6 
<0.1 
0.2 
0.2 

0.1 
0.2 
0.7 

0.9 
0.5 

0.3 

o.; 

1.0 

0.0 

<0.1 

0.2 
9.4 

4.4 



21.4 
0.2 



Motes - 



Osta for this table were reported by 234 of 626 facilities in the resldentlet fsclUty saw 
indicate cells with one or fe»er responding facilities. 
D **** €cmixt9d t0 il1 •d*lnistratlva rales including principals, directors, assis 



1.3 

4.7 

1.1 

0.6 

3.5 

0.1 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 
11.0 



0.7 
0.3 
2.5 
0.2 
0.3 
0.5 

0.2 
0.3 
0.5 

0.9 
0.4 

0.2 
0.2 

2.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

9.a 

4.9 

20.0 
0.3 
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of staff* As noted earlier, most students at separate facilities receive 
instruction primarily in group settings of 6 or more students. Therefore, 
average staff hours per week per student do not translate directly into 
average instructional time per student. 

Total instructional staff time in day schools averaged 9,6 hours per week 
per student, or about 1 full-time-equivalent teacher per 4,25 students. 
Certified special education teachers averaged 3,9 hours per week per student 
(about 1 per 10 students), Paraprofessionals averaged 4,5 hours per week per 
student (about 1 per 9 students), with the rest of the instructional staff 
comprising nonspecial education teachers, tutors, assistants, instructional 
consultants, and others involved in classroom instruction. Total 
instructional staff time in residential schools averaged 11,0 hours per week 
per student, or about 1 full-time-equivalent teacher per 3,6 students. This 
was somewhat higher than the average of 9,6 hours per week per student in the 
day schools. Certified special education teachers averaged 4,7 hours per week 
per student (about 1 per 8,5 students), paraprofessionals averaged 3,5 hours 
per student per week, and classroom teachers not certified or not certified 
in special education averaged 1.7 hours per student per week, with other 
instructional personnel, assistants, and instructional consultants accounting 
for the remainder of the 11 total hours, 

A wide range of support and related-services staff were available at 
separate day and residential facilities, including psychologists, social 
workers, speech, occupational, and physical therapists, and teachers who 
provide specialized instruction in remedial academics, music, art, and 

1.83 
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physical education. On average, staff provided an additional 3.7 hours of 
support and related services per student per week at separate day facilities, 
and an additional 9.8 hours per student per week at residential facilities. 

Private day schools reported modestly more average hours of inservice 
training for their staff members than did the public day schools. Private day 
schools reported an average of 30 hours of inservice training per year for 
each full-time equivalent (FTE) of instructional staff and an average of 24 
hours for each FTE support and related services personnel. Public facilities 
reported an average of 24 hours of inservice training per year for each FTE 
of instructional staff, and 20 hours for support and related service? 
personnel. Instructional staff of both public and private residential 
facilities were reported to receive an average of 32 hours of inservice 
training per year for each full-time equivalent position. Inservice training 
for support and related services personnel averaged 24 hours per FTE in 
private facilities and 20 hours in public facilities. 

Turnover in instructional staff was reported to be slightly higher in 
private day schools than in public day schools. Private schools reported a 
22 percent average annual turnover in instructional staff, as compared with 
10 percent in private facilities. Related to the higher rate in private day 
schools were the reports by 62 percent of the administrators that "competing 
with the pay scales and fringe benefits of alternative employers" was a very 
serious problem, compared with 30 percent of public day school administrators. 
There was virtually no difference in the turnover of instructional staff in 
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private residential facilities (19 percent) from that in public residential 
facilities (16 percent), A greater difference was noted in the turnover of 
personnel who provide care and supervision to students outside the 
instructional program. Public residential facilities reported an annual 
turnover of their direct care staff members of about 24 percent, as compared 
with 35 percent in the private residential facilities. Associated with this 
difference in turnover, administrators of public residential facilities saw 
direct care staff turnover as a less important problem than did administrators 
at private facilities (29 percent and 41 percent reporting turnover to be a 
very serious problem, respectively). About half of private residential 
facility administrators reported that competing with the pay scales and fringe 
benefits of alternative employers was a serious problem, while only 34 percent 
of public residential facility administrators reported that this problem was 
serious. 

F. ADMINISTRATIVE AND COST CHARACTERISTICS OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 

An estimated 98 percent of all day school students were in schools 
reporting some form of current program licensure. An estimated 90 percent of 
students were in schools reporting current licensure by the State Education 
Agency. An estimated 99.5 percent of all residential school students were in 
facilities reporting current licensure by some public agency. About 85 
percent of residential school students were in facilities reporting licensure 
by the State Education Agency. 

Tables 1 1 1. 25 through 1 1 1. 29 provide data on the average costs per 
student reported by separate day and residential facilities. 
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Table 111.26 

Coses leporced by Separate Day Schools by Primary (Usability Served 



CO 



Mi Id/Moderate Severe/Profound 

Learning Mental Mental Emotional Hearing Visual 

Disability tetardation letardatton Disturbance Impairment Impairment 

(21,500) (50,603) (44,847) (44,345) (3,344) (•) 



Primary Disability Served by the facility (Estimated Students C-?1 Tears) 

Orthopedic Speech or 



or Physical 
Impairment 
(11,888) 



xealth 
Impairment 
(1,789) 



Autism 
(2,938) 



language 
Impairment 

(6,906) 



Multiple 
Handicap 
(31,417) 



Deaf* 
Slind 

(0) 



Hon 
Categorical 
(8.545) 



Alt 
facilities 
(228,716) 



Annual Operating Budget 
Mean ($1 ,000s) 
SO 


861 
1,742 


1.312 
3,049 


1,346 
2,422 


973 • 
2.195 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


951 
1,169 




• 1,042 
2,110 


Educational costs included 
in operating budget 

All costs 

Not all 


98.9X 
1.1 


96.3 
3.7 


96.8 
3.2 


92.4 
7.6 • 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


97.2 
2.8 




95.7 

• 4.4 


Cost per student per day 
Educational services 
Mean 

SO 


$33.13 
19.56 


36.50 
29.05 


37.25 
26.31 


49.20 • 
24.34 • 


• • 

• • 


• • 


44.13 

• 27.10 




• 41.18 

• 26.71 



Because operating budgets Ray include students 22 or older, this dollar value cannot be divided by total students under the age of 22 to determine per student values. 

Costs were converted fro* annual values to per day costs by dividing by the nutter of days the facility was open each year. Many day schools only operated 9 tenths per year. Oay program were assumed to oocratc 5 
days per week. 

Data on operating budget Mas reported by 912 of 1,315 facilities in *ne day school sewple; oata on cost per student per day were reported by 782 of 1,315 facilities in the day school sarnie 
SO » standard deviation. 

Dashes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate samoUna 
variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Table hi. 27 



Cost* Reported by Separate Residential Schools by Primary Disability Served 



Learning 
Disability 
(3,097) 



Mild/Moderttt 

Mental 
Retardation 
(5,334) 



Severe/Profound 
Mental 
Retardation 
(12,631) 



Primary Disability Ser ved by the Facility (Estimated Students 0-21 Years) 



Emotional 
Ofsturbence 

(52,339) 



Hearing 
Impairment 

(10,966) 



Visual 
Impairment 

(2.649) 



Orthopedic 
or Physical 
Impairment 

(941) 



Health 
Impairment 

( a ) 



Autis 
( # 



Speech or 
Language 
Impairment 

C) 



Multiple 
Handicap 
O 



Oeaf- 
Hind 
(4) 



Hon 
Categorical 

C) 



All 
Facilities 
(95,335) 



oo 



Annual Operating fudge t 
Me»n (SI, 000) 
SO 

Educational costs included 
in operating budget 

All costs 

Hot alt 

Cost per student per day 
Educational services 
Mean 
SO 

Residential Services 
Mean 

SO 

Total 
Mean 
SO 



9,035 
13,789 



67.5 
32.5 



(7.(2 
34.57 



103.37 
59.44 



143.04 
64.93 



2,697 
6,544 



72.0 
28.0 



56.60 
55.66 



90.35 
48.75 



138.87 
55.03 



4,605 
8,769 



74.1 
25.9 



55.65 
35.74 



86.11 
52.66 



132.84 
59.52 



IVt^rTZVl? bW59e " ~r !~ lud * ,t ^ ,ent$ or 22 ° r o^r* '"is dollar value cannot be divided by total res.dents under the age of 22 to determine per student values. Costs Mere converted from annual 

volues to per day costs by dividing by the nu**r of days the facility was open each year. Residential prog-ems were assumed to operate 7 days per week. convene* from annual 

?*!!,T*? P !r!! in ! M f r ;. provJd ^ * 469 of 626 '"J""" m the residential facility sample; data on cost per student per day for educational and residential .ervices were reported by 367 and 379 

(respectively) of 626 facilities in the residential facility sample. ^ ^ J 

Total cost per day does not equal exactly the sua of educational costs plus residentiel costs because of slightly different response rates for items reporting educational and residential costs. 
SO * standard devl at ion. 

Oeshes indicate cells with one or fewer responding facilities. 

vaH^eT e,t<Wte * '° r * ,Ch M " Ple '* JUd9Cd ,n$u,fic,cnt 10 reliable statistical inference. In edition, where the percentages reported are «ro or 100, it is not possible to calculate sailing 

SOURCE: Surveyor Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Tabla lll.lt 

Cost Deta for Separate Day Schools by Operating Agency 



State 
Education 
Agency 
(4,514) 



Type of Agency Operating the Facility (Estimated Students 0-21 Years) 

PRIVATE 



PUBLIC 



Local 
Education 

Agency 
(100.101) 



Regional 
Agency, 
Consort ium, 
IEU 
(45,690) 



Other 
Public 
Agency 
(9,216) 



All 
Public 
<159 f 581) 



Individual, 
Partnership, 
Family 
Operated 

< 1,029) 



For Hon 

Profit Religious Profit All 

Corporation Organization Corporation Private 

(4,777) (2,624) (60,706) (69,135) 



All 
Facilities 
(228,716) 



CO 
00 



Annual Operating Budget 
Mean (S1,000s) 
SO 

Educational costs included 
in operating budget 

All costs 

Not all 

Cost per student per day 
Mean 
SO 



1,085 
2,072 



98.9 
1.1 



34.61 
20.56 



1,334 
3,030 



81.5 
18.5 



35.17 
22.28 



1,128 
2,438 



93.6 
6.5 



35.12 
21.45 



947 
1,658 



98.2 
1.7 



48.92 
30.74 



953 
1,703 



98.5 
1.5 



47.89 
30.16 



1,042 
2,110 



95.7 
4.3 



41.18 
26.71 



Motes . 

Because operating budgets may include students 2? or older, this dollar value cannot be divided by total students under the age of 22 to determine per student values. 
Costs were converted from annual values to per day costs by dividing by the number of days the facility was open each year. Many day schools only operated 9 months 
per year. Oay programs were assumed to operate 5 days per week. 

Data on operating budget was reported by 912 of 1,315 facilities in the day school sample; data on cost per student per day were reported by 782 of 1,315 facilities 
in the day school sample. 
SO * standard deviation. 

•Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 
100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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Tftblt HI. 29 

Cost Oats for Separate Residential Schools by Operating Agency 



Type of jiQ^ncv Operatin g the Facility (Estimated Students 0-21 Years) 



State 
Education 
Agency 
(7,145) 



local 
Education 
Agency 
(5^386) 



Regioml 
Agency, 
Consort iua, 
IEU 
<1,701> 



PRIVATE 



Other 
Public 
Agency 
(22,544) 



All 
Public 
(36,776) 



For 
Profit 
Corporation 
(12,465) 



Religiou 
Organi- 
zation 

<3,251> 



Hon 
Profit 
Corporation 
(42,641) 



All 
Private 

(58,559) 



All 
Facilities 
(95,335) 



Annual Operating ludget 
















Mean ($1,000s) • 
SO • 


• 


• 8,739 


7,560 


• • 


2,946 


2,819 


4 605 


• 


• 11,922 


11,520 


• • 


6,264 


5,907 


8,*769 


Educational costs included 
















in operating budget 
















All costs * 
Not all • 


• 
• 


• 76,5 

• 23,5 


77.3 
22.7 


• « 

* • 


72.6 
27.5 


72.4 
27.7 


74.1 
25.9 


Cost per student per day 
















Educational services 
















Mean • 
SO • 


• 


• 54,36 


54.15 < 


t • 


58.56 


56.30 


55.65 


* 


• 41*70 


38.74 < 


» * 


34.61 


34.37 


33.74 


Residential Services 
















Mean • 

SO • 


• 


• 110.42 


103.18 « 


i • 


78.48 


77.77 


86.11 


• 


• 60.64 


66.17 « 


i • 


42.48 


42.24 


52.66 


Total Mean • 
SO * 


• 


• 148.09 


139.65 « 


» • 


132.82 


129.75 


132.84 


• 


* 68.41 


70.83 < 


* * 


54.52 


53.41 


59.52 



Motes . 

lectuse operating budgets «ey include students or residents 22 or older, this dollsr value cannot be divided by total residents under the age of 22 to 

a* P" " V C0$t$ H€r * convert «° frs " • nn " al values to per day costs by dividing by the nu*er of days the facility was open each year. 

Residential programs were assumed to operate 7 days per week. 

0-t ?-i!I! ?V " in ? bUdflet l * r ' » >rw,ded * 469 of 626 *»cilities in the residential facility sanple; data on cost per student per day for educational and 
residential services were reported by 367 and 379 (respectively) of 626 facilities in the residential facility sample. educational and 

ed^atS^^esifcntiel ISJs ** °' edUC ' tl0nl,1 °° StS plU * res '' d « nti « l costs because of slightly different response rates for items reporting 

SO « standard deviation. 

!i™ ^n M HT e L f0r 8 r pl, 1 $i f* iS jud ?^ insuffic,ent «• P^™ 11 reliable statistical inference. In addition, where the percentages reported are 

zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling variances. 

SOURCE: Survey of Separate facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
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The estimated average daily costs of day school programs in the 1988 
school year was $41. Overall, the cost per student per day in publicly 
operated day schools was $35, while the cost per student per day in private 
day schools was $48. 

The average per-student costs of the educational component of residential 
schools was $56 per day. Costs in public and private residential schools were 
similar ($56 and $54, respectively). The residential components of the 
residential facility costs were considerably higher than the educational 
costs, averaging $103 per student per day in public facilities and $78 per 
student per day in private facilities. 

Administrators at a third or more of all types of separate facilities 
(day and residential, public and private) reported that 'staining adequate 
funding for programs or services to meet the needs of particular groups of 
students 1 ' was a very serious problem. The proportions of facility 
administrators reporting this problem were 34 percent for public day schools, 
43 percent for private day schools, 32 percent for public residential schools, 
and 35 percent for private residential schools. 
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IV. STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROCEDURES AFFECTING 
SEPARATE FACILITIES 



In accordance with the requirements of Federal legislation, all States 
have put into place procedures to identify and provide educational services 
to school-age residents who have physical, emotional, or cognitive impairments 
that require specially designed instruction or related services in order to 
benefit fully from the educational process. States have available a number 
of types of procedures to regulate and influence special education programs 
and instructional practices, with the ultimate aim of improving the education 
provided to students with handicaps in all settings, including separate 
facilities. These procedures include: 

o Funding (the level and distribution of entitlement and 
discretionary or special-purpose grants) 

o Standards (in such areas as staff certification, student-staff 
ratios, class size, curricula, and graduation requirements) 

o Monitoring (in terms of content or focus, preparation and 
follow-up activities, and sanctions or assistance associated 
with SEA review of facility records and procedures) 

o Technical assistance and training (via seminars or workshops 
and consultation with individual facilities) 

o Program development and dissemination (development, adapta- 
tion, and/or the distribution of curricula, instructional 
materials, procedural manuals, or information on state-of-the- 
art practices) 

The Study of Programs of Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth 
in Day and Residential Facilities entailed an analysis of State special 
education procedures to identify major variations in how these procedures are 
used in the States to affect educational practices at separate facilities. 
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This analysis drew upon a national survey of all States and the District of 
Columbia 1 and the case studies at eight selected States. In the Survey of SEA 
Special Education Divisions the division directors or their designated staff 
were asked to complete a questionnaire regarding procedures in place during 
the 1987-1988 school year. The eight case study States (California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, and South Carolina) were 
visited in mid-1987. Discussions were conducted with staff in various State 
and other agencies involved with the provision or monitoring of special 
education programs or with the operation of separate facilities. Documentary 
materials related to special education procedures and separate facilities were 
also collected in the case study States, and State staff continued to provide 
input throughout the analysis process. 

This chapter reviews the major findings of the analyses of State special 
education procedures, indicating the areas of variation across the States and 
focusing particularly on those aspects of the procedures which were reported 
to have the greatest potential impact on separate facilities. 

A. STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION SYSTEMS AND THE ROLE OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 

Over the period since the passage of P.L. 94-142, the proportion of the 
school-age population identified as handicapped has increased, as has the 
total number of students receiving special education services. Across the 
nation, the proportion of the resident population ages 3 through 21 served in 
the special education system increased from 5 percent in the 1976-77 school 
year to 6.5 percent in 1986-87. The total number of handicapped students 



'Hawaii did not respond to this survey. 
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identified and reported by the States to the U.S. Department of Education 
increased between 1976-77 and 1987-88 from 3,708,601 to 4,494,280 students. 
The proportion of handicapped students served in separate facilities over the 
period has generally remained stable, however; in both 1976-77 and 1986-87 
the proportion across all age groups was about 6 percent. There is, however, 
considerable State-by-State variation in these proportions. State-reported 
data for the case study States range fron 3.3 to 12.7 percent of handicapped 
students served in separate facilities in 1986-87 (see Table IV. 1). Some 
handicapping conditions are much more likely to be found among students at 
separate facilities than among handicapped students in general. The three 
groups in Table IV. 1~ mental retardation and multiple handicaps, emotional 
disturbance, and sensory impairments— are those with the greatest relative 
proportions served in separate facilities. Even so, there is considerable 
State-by-State variation in these percentages as well, as illustrated by the 
case study States. 

In most States a broad range of agencies, both public and private, are 
involved in the provision of services, educational and/or residential, in 
separate facilities. In all States, local school districts have primary 
responsibility for special education, and 29 States reported in the Survey of 
SEA Special Education Divisions that local districts operate at least some 
separate facilities in their State, almost all of such facilities being day 
programs. Some States (15, according to the Survey) also provide mechanisms 
for joint agreements among districts or for regional units (for example, at 
the county level) to operate separate facilities as well. 
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TA8LE IV. 1 

PERCENT OF HANDICAPPED STUDENTS SERVED IN ALL SEPARATE 
DAY AND RESIDENTIAL ENVIRONMENTS BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION' 

1986-87 



State 


All 
Conditions 


Mentally 
Multi-handi canned 


Emotional ly 
Disturbed 


Sensory 
Impairments 


California 1 * 


— 




-- 




Connecticut 


8.2 


24.5 


22.6 


32.0 


Florida 


6.9 


31.2 


12.3 


21.2 


Illinois 


7.5 


23.8 


26.8 


12.3 


Louisiana 


8.8 


31.2 


22.2 


25.7 


New jersey 


10.4 


42.3 


37.7 


31.4 


Ohio 


12.7 


17.6 


45.0 


15.8 


South Carolina 


3.3 


9.0 


6.9 


14.0 


Nation 


5.9 


14.5 


16.1 


19.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, 1989. 

•Percentage is based on all students with a particular handicapping 
condition. rr * 

"California did not report data in comparable form. 
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In 25 of the States, the State education agency (SEA) provides direct 
services to students with handicaps through the operation of separate 
facilities, most often residential schools for students with hearing or visual 
impairments . In all States, one or more State agency other than the SEA is 
involved in the operation of separate residential facilities for persons with 
handicaps; in general, the operating agency also provides the educational 
program for school-age residents, although in some States that responsibility 
has been or is being transferred to local districts or intermediate units. 

Private schools for students with handicaps offer day and residential 
programs to students placed there by the local education agencies (LEAs) in 
all but eight States, according to the Survey of SEA Special Education 
Divisions. 

B. SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION WITHIN THE STATE EDUCATION AGENCY 

All States have a subunit (division, department, or bureau) within ths 
State education agency with primary responsibility for special education 
programs. In most (45) States, the SEA special education division is 
organized primarily by function, although many also assign staff to geographic 
regions of the State or use specialists in special education programs for 
students with particular handicapping conditions. 

The major activities conducted out of the SEA special education divisions 
include administrative activities, such as planning and grants management (an 
estimated median of 18 percent of staff time across the States), compliance 
monitoring (19 percent of staff time), and technical assistance, program 
development, and dissemination (42 percent of staff time). Other activities 
can include interagency liaison with other State agencies, due process and 
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TABLE IV.2 

HAJOR ORGANIZATIONAL FEATURES OF DIVISIONS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION IN CASE STUDY STATES 




California 



Connect icut 
Florida 

Illinois 

Louisiana 
New Jersey 

Ohio 

South Carolina 



Function and geography, with separate 
division operating special schools 



Funct ion 



Function, with program specialists for 
handicapping conditions 



Function, geography, and handicapping 
condition 



Function 



Function and geography, with separate 
division operating special schools and 
regional staff involved in LEA monitoring 

Funct ion 



Function, with subunits organized around 
handicapping condition 



SOURCE: Based on analyses presented in Part One, Chapter III, yolume HI, 



Technical assistance and Compliance monitoring 
*# 

Program and Personnel development and Technical assistance 
Technical assistance and Program development 
Pupil appraisal and Interagency liaison 

Program and Personnel development. Compliance monitoring, and Mediation 



Compliance monitoring (which includes Technical assistance) and 
Planning and management 

Compliance monitoring. Program and Personnel development. Technical 
assistance, and Planning and management 



1*C 



1 «3 / 
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mediation , and student evaluation. The case study States illustrate the 
diversity in the organization and activities of the SEA special education 
divisions, as shown in Table IV. 2. 

C. FUNDING OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

In almost every State, Federal, State, and local funds are combined to 
support the costs of special education and related services provided to 
students with handicaps. State special education funding programs have 
several components. The principal component is the formula used to distribute 
State funds to districts to pay for the costs of students 1 educational 
programs. Other formulas are often used for funding programs for students 
placed in out-of-dist*- ice programs, particularly those in State-operated, or 
private facilities. 

The State funding formula, and variations in the formula or separate 
mechanisms used to fund students or programs in separate facilities, primarily 
provide the context for placement patterns rr.ther than influence the 
educational programs at the facilities. That is, many State special education 
directors reported that formulas for the distribution of State special 
education funds may provide incentives or disincentives for educational 
placements in out-of-district facilities, whether operated by other districts 
or intermediate units, State agencies, or private organizations, depending 
upon how districts are reimbursed and for which types of placements districts 
are financially responsible. 

1. State Funding of LEA Special Education Programs 

Five general funding approaches are currently used by States to 
distribute State funds to local districts: 
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(1) Flat grant per teacher or classroom unit 

(2) Percentage or excess cost 

(3) Percentage of teacher/personnel salaries 

(4) Weighted pupil formula 

(5) Weighted teacher/classroom unit formula 

Note that while a flat grant per student is a viable option and is used to 
distribute EHA-R funds to States and within States to districts, no States 
exclusively use this type of formula to distribute State funds to school 
districts for special education programs. Table IV. 3 shows the distribution 
of all States across these five general approaches and the particular approach 
used by each case study State. 

Flat Grant per Teacher or Classroom Unit. Using this type of funding 
mechanism, the State provides to each district a fixed amount of money for 
each special education teacher employed or for each classroom unit needed. 
Regulations typically define pupil-teacher ratios or class size and caseload 
standards, either by handicapping condition or by type of program (e.g., 
resource room). 

Except for specified pupil-teacher ratios which typically vary by 
setting, the flat grant per teacher or classroom unit formula funds all LEA 
placements similarly and would not in and of itself affect the placement of 
students in separate LEA schools. Howewr, the use of this funding mechanism 
is often accompanied by separate funding provisions for students placed 
outside the LEA. In some cases, these funding provisions were reported by 
States to provide an incentive for out-of-district placements if such 
placements were funded at a higher State share than programs operated by LEAs. 
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TABLE IV. 3 

FUNDING FORMULA USED TO DISTRIBUTE SPECIAL 
EDUCATION FUNOS TO LEAS 

(a) Percentage (c) (d) Weighted 
Flat or Excess % Weighted Teacher/ (f) 
_ Grant Cost Salaries Pupil Classroom Other 

Case Study States 



California X 

Connecticut X* 

Florida X 

Illinois X b 

Louisiana X 

New Jersey X 

Ohio X 

South Carolina X 

Total 2 1 2 3 0 0 

(25%) (12.5V) (25V) (37.5%) 

Total 10 12 5 19 2 2 

(20%) (24%) (10%) (38%) (4%) (4%) 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Oivisions, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. The District of 
Columbia and all States except Hawaii responded to the survey. 

•percentage allocation formula for all special education costs plus excess cost grant for students whose program 
costs more than five times the average per pupil cost. 

b The SEA also pays up to $2,000 per student for students who have extraordinarily high cost needs. 
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Percentage or Excess Cost. Under a percentage or excess cost formula, 
districts are reimbursed by the State for a percentage of the costs of 
educating children with handicaps. Reimbursement may be provided for a 
percentage of the full costs or for the costs which are above the average 
per-pupil costs for general education programs. Reimbursable costs must 
usually be in approved categories, and cost ceilings may apply. 

As with the flat grant, the percentage and/or excess cost type of funding 
formula does not distinguish among placements for reimbursement purposes. 
Thus, there is likely to be no differential impact on separate facilities. 

Percentage of Teacher/Personnel Salaries . Using this type of formula, 
the State provides districts with a percentage of the salaries of special 
education teachers and/or other special education personnel. The percentage 
may vary by type of personnel. For example, the salaries of certified 
teachers may be reimbursed at a rate of 70 percent, while aides' salaries may 
be reimbursed at a rate of only 30 percent. Pupil-teacher ratios are 
typically specified under this formula type. Minimum State salary schedules 
may also be included in the formula specifications. 

The percentage salary formula has the potential to affect program 
placement if it is used to reimburse specific special education categories 
disproportionately (e.g., 60 percent of resource room teachers, and 50 percent 
of separate school teachers). 

Weighted P upil Formula , with this funding approach, the State pays 
districts a multiple of average per-pupil costs or other base rate, depending 
on students' handicapping condition and/or program. This type of formula may 
include other categorical programs in addition to special education (e.g., 
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bilingual or compensatory education) and may also provide funding for general 
education programs, although some States choose to weight only the categorical 
programs. Pupil weighting formulas are used more often than any other funding 
method; across all States, 19 utilize this method. 

According to State directors of special education, pupi 1 weighting 
formulas may encourage student placements in higher reimbursement categories 
and can be used to reinforce less restrictive settings if they include 
differential weights for such placements. 

The weighted pupil formula is used by the largest number of States (19); 
12 States use a percentage or excess cost reimbursement formula; 10 use a flat 
grant formula. Pupil weighting formulas reflect the differences in the costs 
of serving children with varying handicaps and educational needs, but have 
been criticized as potentially reinforcing labelling and encouraging districts 
to classify students into higher reimbursement categories. This type of 
formula also has the potential to encourage student placements in higher 
reimbursement categories, including separate facilities, if these placements 
are reimbursed at higher rates than are other types of placements. Percentage 
or excess cost formulas allow districts to be reimbursed for a portion of the 
costs of educating students with handicaps. These formulas generally do not 
distinguish among types of placements for reimbursement purposes. Thus, 
districts would be able to receive equivalent reimbursement under such a 
formula for a high-cost program operated by the district as for similar 
programs provided in State, private, or other separate facilities. Flat grant 
formulas do not by themselves encourage the use of separate facilities; 
however, these formulas are often accompanied by other funding provisions for 
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students served outside the district, which may create an incentive for out- 
of-district placements if the State pays a higher share of such placements 
than for programs operated by the districts. 

2. State Funding of Out-of-District Placements 

In many cases, the funding mechanism used by the State to distribute 
funds to local districts is not used to fjnd out-of-district student 
placements. States use five approaches to fund such placements: 

o Direct State appropriation to the facility 

o Direct payment by the SEA to the facility, using the same 
formula used to distribute funds for LEA programs 

o Direct payment by the LEA to the facility, with SEA 
reimbursement to the LEA using the same formula used to 
distribute funds for LEA programs 

o Direct payment by the LEA to the facility, with SEA 
reimbursement to the LEA using a different formula than the 
one used to distribute funds for LEA programs 

o Payment to the facility by a non-education agency 

As required by Federal and State regulations, placement of a student with 
handicaps in a day or residential program outside of the district of residence 
(whether in a separate program operated by another district, by an IEU or 
consortium of districts, by a State agency, or by a private organization) 
occurs only after the educational needs of the student are assessed and the 
IEP developed. The educational and related services required by the IEP must 
be provided by the district through a recommended placement, either within the 
district or outside of it. Appropriate placement options may vary in cost to 
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the placing district and this factor was reported to be considered in 
selecting among options meeting the requirements of the IEP* 

Most States operating intermediate education unit or regional programs 
fund placements in these programs using the same mechanism used to fund 
district programs, generally with the placing district paying tuition to the 
intermediate or regional program and receiving reimbursement from the State* 

The vast majority of SEA-operated residential facilities receive direct 
State appropriations for their operation, and districts pay little or nothing 
of the educational costs of students placed in these facilities* In almost 
every State, at least one State agency other than the SEA operates a separate 
residential facility* The most common method used for funding residential 
placements in other State agency programs is for the placing agency to be 
responsible for residential costs, while the placing district or the SEA pays 
for the educational costs* 

Data from State directors of special education indicate that the greatest 
variability in funding methods across the States pertains to the approaches 
used to fund private school placements* In some States, no State special 
education funding is provided for private school placements* The most common 
approach used to fund private placements is the direct payment of tuition by 
the placing district using the same or a different formula as is used to fund 
district programs* In some cases, the State funding formula can leave 
districts with greater costs for private school placements than for most 
in-district programs, thus serving as a disincentive to nonpublic school 
placement* On the other hand, in some States, districts can receive an equal 
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or greater reimbursement for private school relative to local district 
placements. 

There is considerable variation both across placements within States and 
across States in the approaches used to fund out-of-district placements. 
However, the potential impact of any method for paying for the educational 
costs of out-of-district placements is confounded by the fact that many such 
placements are made for non-educational purposes, and by agencies other than 
the State or local education agencies. Overall, the methods used by States 
to fund within and out-of-district special education placements are not 
designed to impact on the programs offered by separate facilities. Rather, 
the major effect of State funding procedures stems from their potential to 
influence the selection among various appropriate in- and out-of-district 
placements, including separate facilities, through the operation of financial 
incentives and disincentives. 

3. Use of Federal Funds 

Federal funds are a source of funds frequently called upon by the States 
for program improvement efforts through the funds provided under Part B of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act. Chapter 1 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (State Operated Programs) also provides a source of 
Federal funds for program improvement efforts. 

EHA-B funds are provided annually to States based on the total number of 
handicapped children ages 3 through 21 reported by their local educational 
agencies as receiving special education and related services on December 1 of 
the previous fiscal year. Every SEA is required to flow-through a minimum of 
75 percent of the funds received under the grant program to LEAs c ' 
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intermediate education units to support the education of handicapped students. 
Local agencies are required to use these funds to provide direct services to 
handicapped children and must ensure that the funds are not used to supplant 
State and local expenditures for special education programs. Data from the 
Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions (see Table IV. 4) indicate that 
across all States an average of 81 percent of entitlement funds are passed 
through to school districts. 

The remaining 25 percent of the Federal funds from the grant program may 
be set aside for use by the SEA, with up to 5 percent— or $350,000, whichever 
is greater—used to pay for administrative costs. The portion of the set- 
aside funds not directed for administrative uses (up to 20 percent) may be 
used to provide direct or support services according to State-established 
priorities. Some States elect not to use the entire 20 percent for such 
purposes, choosing instead to pass through additional funds to LEAs. 

A wide range of programs are supported by almost all States with some 
part of their set-aside funds. States may fund activities undertaken by its 
own staff and may also use a portion of these monies to fund grants, 
competitive or otherwise, to school districts. The ability to use these funds 
to support State priorities and initiatives provides States with important 
opportunities to use funding to affect the content and quality of special 
education programs. Among the case study States, the set-aside was used most 
frequently to support resource centers and technical assistance networks, two 
activities geared toward program improvement. Florida and Ohio reported that 
almost all their set-aside funds were used for this purpose. 
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TABLE IV. 4 

ALLOCATION OF STATE'S FEDERAL GRANT UNDER EHA-B IN 1987-88 SCHOOL YEAR 

(Percent) 



Flow 
Through 



Administrative 



Resource/ 
Materials 
Centers 



Research 
Evaluation, 
Pilot Projects* 



Other 



o 
a* 



Case Study States 



California 


89.3 


3.6 


0 


7.1 


0 


Connecticut 


75.9 


6.0 


3.7 


7.5 


6.9 


Florida 


75.0 


3.4 


18.4 


2.5 


0.7 


Illinois 


75.0" 


5.0 


9.0 


1.0 


10. 0 e 


Louisiana 


80.0 


5.0 


d/ 


d/ 


0 


New Jersey 


94.0 


5.0 


0 


0 


0 


Ohio 


77.0 


5.0 


16.0 


2.0 


0 


South Carolina 


95.0 


4.0 


0 


0 


1.0 


States 


80.6 


5.0 


3.4 


4.0 


7.1 
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SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. The District 
of Columbia and all States except Hawaii responded to this survey. 

includes development of materials which averaged 0.3 percent of EHA-B (ranging from 0 to 3.3 percent). 

*five percent must be used by the receiving district for in-service training. 

Reimbursements for room and board costs for students placed by LEAs at private residential facilities. 
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Reported 15.0 percent of EHA-B funds allocated to these activities combined. 



Another frequent use of the set-aside funds is to support pilot .and 
research programs in areas of State-established priorities. This activity 
provides opportunities for States to evaluate and disseminate new 
instructional methods, or to experiment with innovative ideas and practices 
through pilot programs. Many States that use a portion of their set-aside 
funds for these purposes distribute the funds through a competitive grant 
process to LEAs and other educational entities within the State. In 
Connecticut, for example, recent priorities for competitive grants to LEAs 
included transition planning and placement for students with severe handicaps, 
non-biased assessment practices for minority students, the enhanced 
participation of Hispanic parents in the IEP process, and the development of 
programs for handicapped gifted and talented students. In Louisiana, set- 
aside f unds have been used to support priority areas through competitive 
grants, including colleges and university personnel training programs, 
vocational education, general education and special education coordination, 
transition programs, appraisal services, regional support services, parent 
programs, and services for low-incidence populations. 

It should be noted that State funds may also be used, in addition to 
Federal set-aside monies, to support various technical assistance, 
development, or dissemination projects. 

Federal funds for handicapped students are also distributed to States 
under Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (Chapter 1 of 
ESEA (SOP), formerly P.L. 89-313). Grants provided to States under this 
program are targeted for use to expand or improve educational services to 
handicapped children currently enrolled in State-operated or State-supported 
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schools and programs. A 1975 amendment to this program allowed the use of 
grant funds to follow handicapped children transferred from State-operated or 
State-supported facilities to programs operated by LEAs, in an effort to 
encourage the transfer of students to programs in their home communities. 
Thus, it is not surprising that most States report using Chapter 1 of ESEA 
(SOP) funds to supplement direct services provided to children in State- 
operated facilities and to develop programs for the transition of students to 
their community school (U.S. Department of Education, 1988). The ability of 
States to use Chapter 1 funds to supplement programs in State-operated or 
supported facilities provides another opportunity for States to affect the 
quality of programs in these separate facilities. 

D. SPECIAL EDUCATION STANDARDS AND MONITORING 

Federal statutes and regulations governing programs for the handicapped 
do not generally specify exact program standards within which State and local 
special education programs must operate, although all such programs must 
operate within the general framework set forth by EHA, 2 Within this context, 
all States set some specific standards for the operation of special education 
programs for facilities under this jurisdiction. These standards provide 
minimum requirements for, enhance the uniformity of, and promote equity in the 
quantity and quality of instruction provided to students, in what is often a 
highly decentralized system of local control. 



2 Recent regulations for EHA (4/27/89) require that the States use their 
own existing highest requirements to determine standards appropriate to 
personnel who provide special education and related services to children and 
youth with handicaps. Since this regulation was not in effect during the data 
collection phase of this study, the impact of this Federal standard cannot be 
addressed. 
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To ensure the implementation of State standards and Federal requirements 
for operating special education programs, Federal requirements dictate that 
SEAs are responsible for ensuring that the provisions of EHA are implemented, 
by monitoring all educational programs within the State, including programs 
administered by any State and local agency. This requirement is designed to 
ensure that all program providers comply with the Federal and State 
requirements that set forth and guarantee the provision of a free appropriate 
public education to all handicapped children and youth. The process used by 
States to implement this requirement is commonly referred to as "compliance 
monitoring." 

1. Special Education Standards 

All States establish educational standards in the areas of staff 
certification and program content, to affect the quality of special education 
programs. These standards provide the context in which all education programs 
must operate within a State, including special education programs at separate 
facilities. The Survey of SEA Special Fducation Divisions contained a 
question that asked States to indicate whether the same standards applicable 
to LEA special education programs were also applicable to separate facilities 
operated by intermediate education units, State agencies, and private 
organizations in such areas as teacher certification, related services 
personnel certification, administrator certification, curriculum content 
requirements, length of the school day and year, student-teacher ratios, and 
maximum class or caseload sizes. Separate facilities are now generally 
required to conform to the same standards for staff qualifications and program 
content as the special education programs operating in local public schools. 
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Thus, educational standards by themselves do not provide States with a unique 
opportunity to improve educational programs at separate facilities. 

2. Monitoring of Special Education Procn ,iS 

Federal regulations require that State education agencies monitor all 
educational programs within the State to ensure that all providers comply with 
Federal and State provisions and guarantee a free appropriate public education 
for all students with handicaps. Because the Federal requirements emphasize 
compliance with procedures more than program content, the monitoring systems 
designed by the States are quite similar. 

The monitoring of all public agency programs generally consists of three 
phases: the collection and review of documentary material, the on-site 
validation and review of records (including samples of students), and 
reporting and follow-up. Based on data from the Survey of SEA Special 
Education Divisions, Table IV. 5 indicates that the most frequent interval with 
which public special education programs are monitored is every three years, 
while Table IV, 6 shows much greater variability in the use and frequency of 
off-site (paper) reviews. However, the greatest variation across States 
occurs in the last phase, in that some States use the reporting and follow-up 
phase to provide extensive technical assistance geared toward program 
improvement. There is also considerable variation across the States in 
whether special education programs are monitored with other Federally funded 
programs or in conjunction with reviews of general education programs, as 
shown in Table IV. 7. 
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TABLE IV.5 



FREQUENCY OF ON-SITE MONITORING FOR PUBLIC 
SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AMONG CASE STUDY STATES. 
BY TYPE OF PROGRAM MONITORED 

(Frequency In Years) 







Type of Program Monitored 






LEA 
Programs 


IEU 
Proqrams 


SEA 
Proqrams 


Other 
State 
Agency 
Proqrams 


California 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Connecticut 


-» 

<j 


3 


NA 


3 


Florida 


3 


HA 


3 


3 


Illinois 


3 


3 


NA 


Ongoing 


Louisiana 


3 


NA 


3 


NA 


New Jersey 


5 


5 


5 


5 


Ohio 


3 


3 


3 


3 


South Carolina 


3 


NA 


NA 


3 


All States 


3 years (28) 
5 years (12) 


NA (32) 

3 years (11) 

5 years (3) 


HA (28) 

3 years (13) 

5 years (6) 


HA (3) 

3 years (25) 
5 years (10) 



SOURCE: c »rvey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. The District 
of Columbia and all States except Hawaii responded to the survey. 



NA » no programs of this type were reported. 
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TABLE IV.6 



EXISTENCE ANO FREQUENCY OF 
OFF-SITE REVIEWS IN MONITORING PROCESS 



~~~ Interval at Which Off-site Review Conducted 

STATE One-Year 3-Year Other 



California Private Facilities 

Connecticut LEA S 

lEUs 

Other State Agency Private Facilities 

Facilities 



Florida LEAs 

SEA-Operated Facilities 
Other State Agency 
Facilities 



Illinois 



LEAs 
IEUs 



Other State Agency 
Facilities 



Louisiana 



New Jersey 



Ohio 

South Carolina 
All States* 



LEAs 

Private Facilities 



LEAs 
IEUs 

SEA-Operated Facilities 
Other State Agency 

Facilities 
Private Facilities 



SEA-Operated Unified 
School Oistrict Program 



LEAs 



LEAs (20) 
IEUs (4) 
SEA-Operated Facilities (8) 

Other State Agency 
Facilities (20) 
Private Facilities (19) 



LEAs 
IEUs 

SEA-Operated Facilities 
Other State Agency 
Facilities 



LEAs (13) 
IEUs (4) 
SEA-Operated Facilities (6) 

Other State Agency 
Facilities (7) 
Private (1) 



LEAs (8) 
IEUs (3) 
SEA-Operated 

Facilities (4) 
Other State 

Facilities (8) 
Private (5) 



SOURCt: 



Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. The 
Oistrict of Colunfcia and all States except Hawaii responded to the survey. 



ft Number of States in which no off-site review was conducted, by the type of program operated: 
LEAs (8 States had no off-site review) 

IEUs (32 States had no IEUs or no special education programs run by IEUs; 6 States had no off- 
site reviews of such programs) 

SEA-Operated Facilities (28 States had no such facilities; 3 States had no off-site reviews of 
such programs) 

Other State Agency Facilities (3 States had no special education programs operated by such 
facilities; 11 States had no off-site reviews of such programs) 

Private Facilities (13 States reported no such facilities providing special education; 11 States 
q had no off -site reviews of such facilities) < r% ^ 



TABLE IV. 7 



HOW SPECIAL EDUCATION MONITORING IS CONDUCTED 
IN RELATION TO OTHER SEA MONITORING ACTIVITIES 



With Other wTth~GeneraT With No 
Federally funded Education Other 
Programs Programs Programs 

Case Study States (N=8) 



California 


X 


X 




Connecticut 


X 


X 




Florida 


X 


X 




11 linois 


a 


X" 


X 


Louisiana 




X 


X 


New Jersey 


x c 


X d 


X e 


Ohio 






X 


South Carolina 






X 


Total 


4 


6 


4 



12 14 33 



SOURCE: Survay of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 
as part of this study. The District of Columbia and all 
States except Hawaii responded to the survey. 

NOTE: More than one response was permitted. 

"Selectively monitors programs at same time monitors Chapter 1 grants. 
"Monitors special education staff credentials jointly. 
c For State-operated programs. 
''For local public programs. 
'For private schools. 
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Compliance monitoring for programs operated by private schools differs 
substantially from the process used by SEAs to monitor special education 
programs and facilities operated by local public agencies, and several 
different processes are used across States. The process may include a 
detailed approval and certification process designed specifically for special 
education programs in private schools, or there may be a private school 
approval process applicable regardless of whether or not the students who are 
served are handicapped. Some States monitor private schools when the LEA in 
which they are located is monitored, while other States may monitor a special 
education private school placement but not the entire facility. Over half the 
States reported in the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions that 
compliance reviews associated with private placements were conducted by the 
SEA division of special education, with on-site monitoring typically at three- 
year intervals. 

Virtually all States reported that monitoring had its primary impact on 
ensuring that special education programs meet minimum Federal and State 
regulations and that compliance reviews provide opportunities to encourage 
program improvements (see Table IV. 8). About half the States reported that 
monitoring was increasingly focused on program content and instructional 
issues. States generally also reported that compliance monitoring was an 
effective means for identifying technical assistance needs for future 
dissemination and program development efforts. The auth^ .0 monitor 
special education programs operated by other State agencies was seen as a 
particularly powerful tool to effect change at those facilities. 
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TABLE IV. a 



ASSESSMENT BY SEA SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION STAFF OF IMPACT OF MONITORING 
(Number of States Responding in Each Category) 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



The primary impact of monitoring has been to ensure 
that special education programs are meeting minimum 
Federal and State requirements. 



39 



10 



Monitoring provides an opportunity to encourage 
improvements in special education programs. 



27 



22 



Monitoring is an important way to identify needs and 
set priorities for technical assistance, in-service 
training, and program development. 



21 



25 



Monitoring activities are increasingly focused on 
program content and instructional issues. 



19 



18 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. The Distric 
of Columbia and all States except Hawaii responded to the survey. 
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E. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, IN-SERVICE TRAINING, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, 
AND DISSEMINATION 

A traditional role of State education agencies has been to provide local 
education agencies with information and assistance in maintaining and 
upgrading staff expertise and skills and in improving instructional programs, 
approaches, and materials. EHA mandated that States conduct systematic and 
regular assessment of the needs for program improvement and staff development 
and formulate State-wide plans to address those needs. States also continue 
to engage in a variety of other activities designed to assist special 
education providers in improving services delivered to handicapped students, 
and many fund special education resource/materials centers to supplement the 
efforts of SEA special education division staff in program improvement 
activities. Table IV. 9 indicates for a number of particular technical 
assistance, program development, and dissemination activities the roles played 
by SEA staff directly and by staff at resource/materials centers in the State, 
based on data from the Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions. 

1. Technical Assistance and In-Service Training 

All States provide technical assistance and staff training services to 
special education providers through the SEA and generally also through other 
State agencies involved in the operation of separate facilities. Staff at 
all special education programs in a State have access to SEA staff and to 
special education resource/materials centers if these exist, although it was 
generally noted that the assistance and training provided through these 
mechanisms were often of greater relevance to staff at local districts than 
to staff at separate facilities, because the nature of student needs and 
programmatic issues differs between these two types of programs. 
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TABLE IV. 9 



ROLE OF SEA SPECIAL EDUCATION DIVISION STAFF AND SPECIAL EDUCATION RESOURCE/MATERIALS CENTERS 
AS PRIMARY AND SECONDARY PROVIDERS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND INFORMATION 
(Number of States Responding in Each Category) 



Primary Provider 

Resource/ 



Secondary Provider 
Resource/ 



SEA Staff Materials SEA Staff Materials 



Fund, support or conduct statewide or regional workshops/ 
conferences on procedural issues and practices 


U 1 1 CV.L 1 V 

41 


9 


U 1 1 cl L 1 Y 

6 


16 


Fund, support or conduct statewide or regional workshops/ 
conferences on instructional issues and practices 


23 


16 


20 


10 


Conduct workshops or seminars for staff at individual 
districts/schools on procedural issues and practices 


28 


13 


13 


5 


Conduct workshops or seminars for staff at individual 
districts/schools on instructional issues and practices 


22 


16 


17 


4 


Provide technical assistance to local districts/schools 


39 


9 


10 


13 


Gather, maintain, or loan instructional materials, 
eouiDment. or nrofessional nubl i rat inn <; 


ID 


1 Q 


1 7 
i / 


c 
3 


Produce specialized materials (e.g., media, braille 
materials, assistive devices) 


9 


14 


7 


3 


Assist districts/schools in preparation for or follow-up 
to monitoring by the SEA 


44 


4 


3 


14 


Produce newsletters reviewing new materials, promising 
practices, training opportunities, recent research, etc. 


25 


15 


11 


10 


Produce manuals/reports on procedural issues and practices 


46 


0 


4 


14 


Produce manuals/reports on instructional issues and practices 


28 


6 


9 


11 



SOURCE: Survey of SEA Special Education Divisions, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. The District 
of Columbia and all States except Hawaii responded to the survey. 
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However, in some States, SEA staff and resource/materials centers are 
more specialized than in others and focus on programmatic issues associated 
with low incidence and severe handicaps of more relevance to separate 
facilities. Also, a direct and routinized link between monitoring and 
technical assistance, when separate facilities are monitored directly by SEA 
special education staff, was also reported to be an effective means of 
focusing on program improvement issues. These differences are illustrated by 
the case study States, as shown in Table IV. 10. 

2. Program Development and Dissemination 

Program development is a resource-intensive activity and one that has 
been emphasized less consistently as a major part of the activities of SEA 
special education divisions. Resource/materials centers were reported to be 
the primary producers of specialized instructional materials. States appear 
to have focused their program development efforts to date primarily on 
identification and evaluation issues and on the design of programs to serve 
severely impaired students and those with low-incidence handicaps. More 
extensive involvement in program development appears to be associated with the 
development of Statewide curriculum requirements and the extension of these 
requirements to special education. 

The dissemination of state-of-the-art information on special education 
regulations, procedures, instructional approaches, and materials is a mandated 
activity for SEAs under P„L, 94-142, In States where resource/materials 
centers have major responsibility for technical assistance and training, they 
also usually have responsibility for dissemination as well. Workshops and 
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TABLE IV. 10 

HAJOR DIFFERENCES AMONG CASE STUDY STATES 
IN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING 



SEA Staff 
Specialization in 
TA and/or Monitoring 



Follow-up TA 
Linked with 
Monitoring 



Organization of 
Special Education 
Resource/Materials Centers 



California 



Staff assigned to 
regions provide TA 
and monitoring 



Automated tracking 
system; follow-up TA 
on compliance issues 



13 regional units of 
resource network 1 



Connecticut 
Florida 



Special unit for TA 



Special unit for TA; 
Monitoring unit 
separate 



Follow-up TA 
available on request 

Follow-up TA 
available on request 



Centralized center 



18 regional centers 
plus several State- 
wide centers 



Illinois 



All staff provide 
both TA and 
monitoring 



Routine follow-un TA 
on compliance issues 



Center specializes 
in visual 
impairments 



Louisiana 



Staff assigned to 
regions provide TA 
and monitoring 



Follow-up TA 
available on request 



Center: specialize 
in sensory and low- 
incidence 
impairments 



New Jersey 



Regional staff 
provide TA and 
monitoring of LEAs; 
central office staff 
assigned to regions 
provide monitoring 
of state-operated 
and private 
facilities TA 
provided by 
resource/materials 
center 



Follow-up TA 
available on request 



4 regional centers 



Ohio 



South Carol ina 



Staff provide TA and 
monitoring as 
unified activity 



Staff provide TA and 
monitoring 



Routine follow-up TA 
on compliance and 
program improvement 
issues 

Follow-up TA 
available on request 



16 regional centers 
plus one State-wide 
center 



None 



SOURCE: Information collected during site visits conducted in 1987. 
1 Recent budget cuts have eliminated this. 
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conferences are the single most important vehicle for the direct involvement 
of the SEA special education division in dissemination. Workshops and 
conferences are typically used for transferring information on instructional 
as well as procedural or regulatory issues. Staff at separate facilities are 
notified of these events, but participation was reported to vary greatly 
depending upon the topic addressed. 

F. SUMMARY OF STATE SPECIAL EDUCATION PROCEDURES 
1 • State Economic and Educational Context 

The pattern of special education service delivery as it exists today in 
a State has been influenced by the economic health of the State, the 
population of students served in the special education system, State special 
education and general education legislation, and the impact of interest 
groups, the courts, and other State agencies providing special education to 
handicapped children. While these factors have influenced the use of separate 
facilities, all have only an indirect impact on changes in programs of 
instruction at separate facilities, as indicated below: 

o Arross States, there was no consistent relationship between 
State economic health and the approaches used to improve 
special education programs. 

o Worsening economic conditions in specific States were reported 
to make it difficult for them to undertake significant 
education initiatives, although economic difficulties have 
improved interagency cooperation in the provision of services 
to handicapped students. 

o In States experiencing economic growth and development, 
special education programs have not always benefited, since 
some States have opted to focus the increased availability of 
educational funds on general education reform programs. 
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o Increases in student populations were reported to be a force 
in maintaining or increasing the use of separate facilities 
due to the increasing demands for other educational 
environments, 

o Special education legislation and general education reform 
initiatives had had little direct focus on programs in 
separate facilities at the time the case study data were 
collected in 1988, 

o Court cases were reported to have played an influential role 
on policies affecting where students receive special education 
and related services, and advocacy group actions were reported 
to have made important contributions to improvements in 
programming at separate facilities. 

2. Structure of State Special Education Systems 

In some States, a multitude of local, intermediate, and State agencies 
are involved in the provision of special education services in separate 
facilities. In others, the special education system comprises a small number 
of State and regional agencies, while, in others, special education in 
separate facilities is largely the responsibility of State agencies or a 
consortia of districts. The organization of a State's special education 
system was associated with the number and type of students served in separate 
facilities but was not reported as a factor that necessarily influences 
programs in those facilities. 

All Jtaces have at least one independent division of she State education 
agency devoted to special education, and these divisions are typically 
organized by function (e.g., program services and compliance monitoring), in 
some cases within geographic regions, rather than by handicapping condition. 
The States also vary a great dea 1 in terms of the allccation of staff across 
functions. However, the organization of the special education division was 
not reported by the States as a major factor in how specific SEA procedures 
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might affect program improvements in separate facilities. The links reported 
between the structure of a State's special education system and programs at 
separate facilities can be summarized as follows: 



o The strongest impact of SEA special education procedures was 
generally reported in local district programs, rather than in 
separate facilities operated by State or private agencies. 

o In many cases, the jurisdictional barriers among State 
agencies operating separate facilities, particularly agencies 
with independent fiscal authority, were reported to have 
hampered State education agency efforts to bring about chanqe 
in these facilities. 

o The development of special interagency structures to 
facilitate the coordination of educational services to 
handicapped students has improved the ability of SEAs to 
affect change in separate facilities operated by other State 
agencies. 



3. Special Education Funding 

States generally use more than one mechanism to fund special education 
programs for students with handicaps, with the funding mechanism varying by 
facility operator. The findings on the impact of SEA funding procedures on 
separate facilities are as follows: 



o The major impact of State funding procedures was reported to 
be in their capacity to influence the aggregate patterns of 
placement in separate facilities, through financial incentives 
and disincentives considered by districts in selecting among 
appropriate placements to meet individual students' needs. 

o The methods used by States to fund special education 
placements were reported to have little impact on the programs 
offered by separate facilities. 
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o An 'important mechanism available to States to affect programs 
in separate facilities is the availability of Federal funds 
(i.e., EHA-B set-aside and Chapter 1 of ESEA (SOP)) which can 
be used to implement State-established priorities and 
initiatives, or to provide support services. Federal funds 
are a major source of funds used for the extensive technical 
assistance and program improvement efforts undertaken through 
State-wide resource/materials centers and provide seed money 
for pilot projects nnd evaluation efforts. 

4. Special Education Standards and Compliance Monitoring 

All States set educational standards in the areas of staff certification 
and program content in an attempt to affect the quality of education programs, 
but educational standards by themselves, which are now generally consistent 
across all special education programs, were not credited as instrumental 
agents of change for separate facilities. Rather, the ability of the SEA to 
ensure the implementation of standards through compliance monitoring was 
reported by the States to be an important technique for effecting change in 
separate facilities. 

The compliance monitoring processes used by States are very similar, 
focusing on a cyclical process in which agencies are subject to a 
comprehensive compliance review by the SEA at specified intervals. States do 
not typically vary their monitoring procedures for special education programs 
in publicly operated separate facilities. The most variation among case study 
States in the monitoring process was in the reporting and follow-up phase. 
Other dimensions along which State monitoring procedures differ include the 
interval at which programs are monitored, the use of off-site reviews, the 
staff who conduct the monitoring, the use of coordinated compliance reviews, 
and the use of self-evaluations. The monitoring process for private 
facilities differs substantially from the process used to monitor public 
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agency programs, and only some States monitor private facilities separately 
from sampling and examining individual student placements during LEA 
monitoring. 

Regardless of the approach used to monitor the various types of agencies, 
the impacts of the monitoring process were found to be si ilar across States: 



o States agreed that monitoring is most useful for ensuring that 
all special education programs are meeting minimum Federal and 
State regulations, but that it also provides an opportunity 
to encourage improvements in special education programs. 

o States reported that the greatest impact of the monitoring 
process was in facilities operated by non-education agencies, 
in that the Federal monitoring and general supervision 
requirements provide States with a powerful tool for requiring 
other State agencies to meet SEA standards for special 
education programs. 

o Compliance monitoring is an effective method for identifying 
technical assistance needs which in turn can affect changes 
to service delivery and program quality. 

o The ability of compliance monitoring to influence program 
improvement was reported to be particularly effective in 
States with a strong link between the monitoring and technical 
assistance systems. 



5- Technical Assistance. In-Service Training. Program Development, 
and Dissemination 

All States are routinely involved in the provision of technical 
assistance, in-service training and information dissemination to 
'administrators and staff in special education programs Statewide, either 
directly or through organizations supported by SEA-administered funds. The 
involvement of the SEA in the development of curricula, instructional 
materials, and other products for the delivery of special education services 
is more variable across the States. States also differ in the proportion of 
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staff resources allocated to these support activities. Other major 
differences among the case study States in these areas are in the degree of 
specialization among State special education staff in providing technical 
assistance, the link between compliance monitoring and the provision of 
technical assistance, the existence and regional izat^on of resource/materials 
centers, and the existence of a Statewide mandated curriculum. 

Regardless of the approach used to deliver technical assistance and 
training, program development, and information dissemination activities, these 
support services were reported to be a major vehicle for making improvements 
in the content and methods of instruction in special education programs in all 
settings. In general, the staff of separate facilities have access to the 
same technical assistance and training activities as other special education 
staff, but the focus of most such activities is on speci?l education programs 
within local districts; thus, the participation* of separate facility staff is 
highly variable. The impact of these procedures on separate facilities was 
expected to vary largely according to the participation level of staff from 
separate facilities. 

6. Summary 

In summary, the SEA procedures examined in this study can affect both the 
placement of students in separate facilities and improvements to programs in 
such facilities, although in general these procedures are not designed 
specifically for special education programs in separate facilities. The 
structure of State special education systems and the methods used to 
distribute State funds for special education programs are important factors 
in influencing the patterns of placement of students in separate facilities. 
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The State compliance monitoring system is reported to be one of the best 
methods available to States for identifying technical assistance needs, and 
the provision of technical assistance, in-service training, and to a lesser 
extent program development is seen as an effective method for initiating and 
supporting program improvements. The availability of Federal funds is 
important in helping States develop their capabilities for technical 
assistance, training, program development, and dissemination, particularly 
through EHA-B funds used for State resource/materials centers. 

Despite the focus on the role of the SEA, there are overriding contextual 
factors which will influence the ability of the SEA to affect programs in 
separate facilities. While the economic conditions of the State do not appear 
to be related directly to the ability of SEAs to implement improvements to 
programs, jurisdictional barriers among State agencies operating separate 
facilities, particularly agencies with independent fiscal authority, in some 
cases have hampered State education agency efforts to bring about change in 
separate facilities. 
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V. CHANGES AND FACTORS AFFECTING CHANGE AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 



Since the passage of P.L. 89-313 and P.L. 94-142 there have been 
substantial changes in the segment of the special education system that has 
been called in this study "separate facilities." This study documents these 
changes using two sources—the Survey of Separate Facilities, which provides 
national estimates of changes, primarily quantitative changes, 1 and the 
Facility-Level Case Studies conducted at 24 separate facilities, three in each 
of the case study States. 2 The case study data provided both more detailed 
information on the types of changes taking place at separate facilities since 
1975 and information on the factors associated with those changes. 

A. CHANGES IN THE STUDENT POPULATION AND THE MISSION OF SEPARATE FACILITIES 
Table V.l presents data on the 192 separate day schools and 295 separate 
residential facilities surveyed in the 1979 OCR Survey of Special Purpose 



l The Survey of Separate Facilities conducted in 1988 provides national 
estimates of change based on two approaches to measuring change: (1) 
comparisons of data from the 1978-79 Office of Civil Rights Survey of Special 
Purpose Facilities with comparable data from the 1988 Survey of Separate 
Facilities for the 487 facilities surveyed in both studies, and (2) an 
analysis of retrospective reports for 1976, obtained during the 1988 Survey, 
from current administrators of the 1,498 facilities in operation in both 1976 
and 1988. 

2 These 24 facilities were selected to include 10 primarily serving 
students with mental retardation or multiple handicaps, 10 serving emotionally 
disturbed students, and 4 serving sensory impaired (hearing or visually 
impaired) students. They included 9 facilities operated by State agencies, 
10 operated by local or regional public agencies, and 5 operated by private 
organizations. Twelve operated day programs only, 7 operated residential 
programs only, and 5 were residential facilities that also accepted day 
students. In terms of the number of students served from birth through age 
21, the case study facilities ranged in size from 20 to over 500 students, 
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TABLE V.l 



CHANGES IN NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 
IN SEPARATE FACILITIES SURVEYED IN 1979 AM) 1988 



1979 OCR Survey" ~ 1988 OSEP Survey* ~ 

Public Private Total Public private Total 



% Change 1979 - 1988 
Public Private Total 



Day Facilities 

Total Number of 
Students Served 



5,320 14,521 19,841 7,136 13,580 20,716 



♦34.1 



-6.5 



♦4.4 



Total Number of 
Facilities 



50 



142 



192 



50 



142 192 



50 



142 



192 



Residential Facilities 

Total Number of 
Students Served 



31,802 11,912 43,714 19,053 14,093 33,146 



-40.1 



+18.3 



-24.2 



Total Number of 
Facilities 



163 



132 



295 



163 



132 295 



163 



132 



295 



•SOURCE: 1978-79 OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities. 

b S0URCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted In 1988 as part of this study for the Office of Special Education Programs. 

NOTE: Because the facilities represented in this table were a nonrandom subset of the total population of facilities— that Is, they were selected 
because they had previously been surveyed In the 1978-79 OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities which did not Include the full universe of 
facilities In operation at that time— the statistics presented here are not based on weighted data and cannot be generalized to all facilities 
that may have been in existence since 1979. 



Facilities and then followed up as part of the 1988 OSEP Survey of Separate 
Facilities. In examining statistics from this follow-up study, it is 
important to note that the nature and extent of changes among these facilities 
do not necessarily reflect changes in separate day schools generally. Schools 
which closed or became "integrated" between 1979 and 1988 (thereby no longer 
operating as separate facilities that provide education exclusively, to 
handicapped students) were excluded from the follow-up survey. As such, the 
comparison focuses on what changed between 1979 and 1988 among a sample of 
individual schools, rather than in the general utilization patterns of 
separate schools. 

Since 1979, the number of students served in the separate day facilities 
surveyed previously by OCR increased slightly (by 875 students, or about 4 
percent), while the number of students in separate residential facilities 
decreased dramatically (by 10,568 students, or 24 percent). However, these 
changes were not evenly distributed across public and private facilities, as 
shown in Table V.l. 

The public separate day schools in operation since 1979 had an increase 
of 34 percent in the size of their student populations, while private day 
schools shewed a small decrease of about 6.5 percent. The major factors in 
the increases in the number of students served in public separate day schools 
reported by the case study facilities were general population increases in 
local communities, the expansion of programs for students with handicaps that 
permitted them to be educated in schools within their local communities, and 
the depopulation of large r sidential facilities. 
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Among separate residential facilities, the reverse pattern was found; the 
public residential facilities responding to both surveys lost 12,749 students 
(a decline of 40 percent), while private residential facilities gained 2,181 
students (an increase of 18 percent). In particular, State-operated 
facilities have experienced a decline in their school-age populations as part 
of the deinstitutionalization movement and in association with the increased 
capacity of local public school programs to serve handicapped students. The 
aging out of a cohort of sonsory impaired, particularly hearing impaired, 
students has also affected public residential schools. 

The most important shifts in the nature of disabilities served in 
separate facilities, based on data from the facilities reporting in both 1979 
and 1988 (see Table V.2), have been: 

o Decreases in the proportion of students in separate facilities 
who have mild or moderate mental retardation, particularly in 
public separate day schools but in other types of separate 
facilities as well 

o Increases in the proportion of severely or profoundly mentally 
retarded students in public separate day schools, paralleled 
by decreases in the proportion of such students in public 
residential facilities 

o Increases in the proportion of students with emotional 
disturbance or behavior problems among the students at all 
separate schools, but particularly at private day schools and 
both public and private residential facilities 

o Decreases in the proportion of students with hearing 
impairments in private schools 

Based on these data, it appears that day schools, which were primarily serving 
students with mild or moderate mental retardation in 1979, were by 1988 
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TABLE V.2 

DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY PRIMARY HAND," CAPPING CONDITION 
AT SEPARATE FACILITIES SURVEYtD IN 1979 AND 1988 



1979 OCR Survey* 1988 OSEP Survey^ 





Public 


Private 


lotal 


Public 


Private 


Total 


AY SCHOOLS 














Mild/moderate retardation 


64.3 


17.5 


30.0 


21.0 


11.5 


14.8 


Severe/profound retardation 


18.2 


4.9 


8.4 


58.6 


8.0 


25.5 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


2.6 


16.4 


12.7 


4.2 


22.3 


16.1 


Learning disabled 


1.5 


17.6 


13.3 


0.1 


12.0 


7.9 


Speech Impaired 


0.5 


5.7 


4.3 


2.0 


6.0 


4.6 


Deaf and blind 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.1 


Orthopedically Impaired 


1.2 


7.7 


5.9 


0.6 


9.2 


6.2 


Visually handicapped 


0.5 


1.2 


1.0 


0.3 


1.2 


0.8 


Deaf or hard of hearing 


6.3 


9.0 


8.3 


5.0 


5.2 


5.1 


Health Impaired 


0.2 


1.2 


l.C 


1.6 


3.7 


3.0 


Mult 1 handicapped 


4.2 


14.5 


11.7 


4.4 


16.1 


12.1 


Other children 


0.5 


4.2 


3.2 


2.4 


4.6 


3.9 




100.0 


W)J5 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 














M1 ld/moderate retardation 


9.6 


10.4 


9.9 


3.5 


5.0 


4.1 


Severe/profound retardation 


37.3 


2.5 


27.8 


21.3 


4.8 


14.3 


Seriously emotionally disturbed 


9.7 


33.8 


16.3 


26.4 


47.8 


35.5 


Learning disabled 


0.1 


7.2 


2.0 


0.9 


6.4 


3.2 


Speech impaired 


0.1 


0.7 


0.3 


0.6 


0.5 


0.5 


Deaf and blind 


0.9 


2.4 


1.3 


0.6 


0.0 


0.4 


Orthopedically Impaired 


1.0 


1.5 


1.1 


2.0 


1.9 


2.0 


Visually handicapped 


8.0 


2.5 


6.5 


9.6 


2.4 


6.6 


Deaf or hard of hearing 


25.0 


23.0 


24.4 


27.1 


13.3 


21.2 


Health Impaired 


0.2 


3.2 


1.0 


1.1 


4.6 


2.6 


Mult ihandi capped 


6.7 


10.2 


7.7 


6.2 


12.7 


9.0 


Other chi .dren 


1.4 


2.5 


1.7 


0.8 


0.8 


0.8 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ibo.o 


100.0 


100.0 



•SOURCE: 197B-79 OCR Survey of Special Purpose Facilities. 

b S0URCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this Study for the Office of Special 
Education Programs. 

NOTE: Because the facilities represented In this table were a nonrandom subset of the total population of 
facilities— \hat is, they were selected because they had previously been surveyed in the 1978-79 OCR 
Survey of Special Purpose Facilities which did not Include the full universe of facilities in 
operation at that time—the statistics presented here are not based on weighted data and cannot be 
generalized to all facilities that may have been In existence since 1979. 
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primarily serving students with severe or profound mental retardation. The 
decreases in the numbers and proportions of students with mental retardation 
in residential facilities are associated with the efforts to reduce the total 
population, and particularly the school-age population, in large public 
residential institutions (White et al., 1988). At the same time, rapid 
increases have been noted general ly in the placement of children and youth in 
psychiatric facilities (Darton, 1989), while demographic trends, particularly 
the aging of hearing impaired students affected by the rubella epidemic, have 
been associated with the decreases ; n the number and proportion of hearing 
impaired students. 

As expected from ue changes in the types of handicapping conditions 
served, separate facilities generally reported an increase in the overall 
severity of impairment among their students compared with students in 1976 
(see Table V.3). While this increase in severity of impairment was reported 
by the majority of all types of separate facilities, both public and private 
and day and residential, public facilities and residential facilities were 
more likely to report more severely involved students now than in the past. 
Overall, very few facilities reported that their students were less severely 
impaired. 

Reports by current administrators indicate that separate day facilities 
are serving more students in the birth through 5-year-age range, particularly 
in public separate day schools (see Table V.4). Factors for similar changes 
among the case study facilities included an increased emphasis on early 
intervention and the availability of public funding for such programs. Among 
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TABLE V.3 

REPORTED CHANGE IN SEVERITY OF IMPAIRMENT OF STUOENT POPULATIONS OF 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS OPERATING IN 1976 ANO 1988 



Mild/Moderate Severe/Profound 

Mental Mental Emotional Multiple 

Retardation Retardation Disturbance Handicap 



Total 



DAY SCHOOLS 
Public 

More severely handicapped 

About the same 

Less severely handicapped 

Private 
More severely handicapped 
About the same 
Less severely handiccpped 

All Day Schools 
Ho re severely handicapped 
About the same 
Less severely handicapped 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
Public 

More severely handicapped 

About the same 

Less severely handicapped 

Private 
More severely handicapped 
About the same 
Less severely handicapped 

All Residential Schools 
More severely handicapped 
About the same 
Less severely handicapped 



72.4 
25.3 



52.6 
34.0 



66.6 
27.8 
5.5 



66.0 
32.2 



78.5 



69.2 
27.2 
3.6 



89.0 
6.6 
4.4 



77.8 
13.9 
8.3 



85.1 
9.1 
5.7 



60.7 
19.0 
20.3 



65.6 
22.5 
11.9 



74.1 
19.3 
* 



73.7 
24.5 
1.8 



73.8 
23.5 
2.7 



63.8 
27.3 



64.6 
30.4 



3.1 



66.6 
28.6 
4.8 



54.0 
30.4 
15.6 



61.4 
29.4 
9.2 



82.5 
13.2 
4.3 



71.2 
23.9 
4.9 



75.2 
20.1 
4.7 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 

NOTES: Data for this table were reported by 954 of the 984 facilities in the day school sample and 499 
of the 514 facilities in the residential facility sample that reported they were open in 1976. 

'indicates estimates for which sanple size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. 
In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sampling 
variances using standard methods. 
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TABLE V.4 

AVERAGE PERCENT INCREASE OR DECREASE IN PROPORTION OF STUDENTS 
BY AGE IN SEPARATE DAY SCHOOLS OPERATING IN 1976 AND 1988 



Mlld/ltoderate severe/Profound 

Henttl Hent*1 Eaotional Hearing 

Retardation Retardation Disturbance Impairment 



DAY SCHOOLS 

Public 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18*21 years 

Private 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 

All Day Schools 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 



Multiple 
Handicap Total 



-0.6 
-8.3 
8.9 



3.1 
-7.7 
4.6 



8.3 
-10.7 
2.4 



3.5 
0.3 
3.8 



7.1 
-8.0 
0.9 



-1.0 
2.5 
-1.5 



-0.1 
2.3 
-2.2 



7.6 
-8.4 
0.4 



4.7 
-5.3 
0.6 



3.5 
-5.1 
1.6 



4.2 
-5.2 
1.0 



RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 

Public 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 

Private 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 

All Residential Facilities 
0-5 years 
6-17 years 
18-21 years 



-4.3 


0.4 


• 


• 


-2.2 


-14.2 


-2.3 


• 


* 


-11.8 


18.5 


1.9 


* 


* 


14.0 


• 


-0.6 


* 


* 


0.9 


• 


1.2 


• 


* 


-7.8 


• 


-0.6 


* 


• 


6.9 


0.4 


-0.5 


-0.8 


-2.5 


0.0 


-24.2 


0.8 


-1.3 


-9.1 


-9.0 


24.8 


-0.3 


0.5 


11.6 


9.0 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 

Oata for this table were reported by facilities with 38,942 of the 107,036 students (unweighted) in 
facilities that reported they were open 1n 1976. 

'J 1 * 11 ^ 5 . estimates for "hich sanple size 1s judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference, 
in addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it is not possible to calculate sanplinq 
variances using standard methods. 
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residential facilities, there appears to have been little change in the 
pre-school-age population, but more students age 18 or older are being ser\'2d, 
due in large part to the decline in the proportion of residential populations 
of school-age (ages 6 through 17)- This decline was particularly notable in 
facilities serving mentally retarded persons, which is associated with the 
deinstitutionalization movement. Case study facilities operating private 
residential programs that serve students with emotional disturbance noted that 
they were receiving more referrals in mid- to late-adolescence, when more 
severe behavioral or functional problems become manifest in school and 
community settings. 

Nationally, separate facilities reported only small differences between 
their 1979 and 1988 student populations in terms of age or racial and ethnic 
distributions. 

In response to changes in their student populations, some separate 
facilities have made changes in their general approach or mission. In some 
residential facilities, particularly State-operated facilities, special 
education services are no longer provided by facility staff but are provided 
either on- or off -campus by the local public school district. Across the 
nation, about 20 percent of State-operated programs for mentally retarded 
persons, 10 percent of State-operated programs for emotionally disturbed 
students, and 15 percent of all State-operated programs for students with 
handicaps did not report the costs of educational services in their operating 
budgets. In the vast majority of these cases the local school district or an 
intermediate education unit provides special education to students residing 
in tho>e institutions. 
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Separate facilities have also built upon their expertise by providing 
information, technical assistance, and training to other agencies and 
providers in their States. This has been particularly the case for State 
residential schools for sensory impaired students, but was noted by private 
schools as wel I. Specific examples of the types of outreach services provided 
by the case study facilities included: 



o Assisting in the evaluation of students with severe 
impairments 

o Conducting workshops and seminars for local education agency 
(LEA) staff both on the campus of the facility as well as in 
local districts 

o Cooperating with the SEA, professional associations, or other 
groups to hold State-wide conferences on state-of-the-art 
instructional approaches and other topics of interest to 
educators of severely impaired students and students with 
specific disabilities 

o Maintaining up-to-date expertise on technological innovations 
in computers and other instructional devices, and providing 
assistance in selecting, implementing, and/or modifying such 
technology to staff in other programs for sensory impaired 
students 

o Providing support and training to parents of handicapped 
children, particularly through early intervention programs and 
parent- infant workshops 



B. CHANGES IN FACILITY STAFFING AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 

P.L. 94-142 was designed to improve the availability and quality of staff 
providing special education and related services to students with handicaps 
through two major mechanisms: (1) the Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD) process of evaluating and planning for both preservice and 
in-service staff training needs and (2) the general supervision responsibility 
of State education agencies over all publicly funded special education 
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programs, which in many States has meant the direct application of teacher 
certification and other staff standards in all settings including separate 
facilities. These provisions have led to changes in staffing. 

1. Quality of Staff 

There have been substantial changes in the quality of instructional staff 
since 1976, noted by the current administrators at separate facilities. 
Table V.5 indicates that, nationally, large majorities (over 80 percent) of 
administrators at separate facilities of all types (day and residential, 
public and private) reported that instructional staff have more appropriate 
training than in the past. The case study facilities confirmed this trend, 
as well as the increased prevalence of certification and/or licensure among 
staff. In approximately half of the case study facilities, teachers of the 
facility were more often certified and/or licensed, depending on relevant 
State regulations. This change occurred in all types of facilities, and a 
factor influencing this change was uniformly reported to be State 
certification standards. The availability of enhanced State technical 
assistance and training was noted by one-third of the case study facilities 
as a reason for the change. More than half of the facilities indicating that 
staff were better qualified attributed the higher quality of staff to improved 
preservice training, and a number indicated that a higher quality of staff 
resulted from the continuing education requirements of the State. 

2. Type of Staff Employed 

Almost all the case study facilities indicated that the type of 
educational staff whom they employ have changed in the years since 
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TABLE V.5 

PERCENT OF ADMINISTRATORS AGREEING KITH STATEMENT REGARDING 
CHANGES IN STAFF QUALITY 



As compared with 1976, Instructional 
staff hired by the facility has more 
appropriate training, 



Primary Olsabillty Served by tne Facility 



Mental 
Retardation 



Emotional 
Disturbance 



All 

Schools 



OAY PROGRAMS 
Public 
Private 



92.3 
89.6 



84.1 



86.7 
83.3 



RESIDENTIAL PROGRAMS 

public 80.5 82.0 83.0 

private 88.3 86.2 86.7 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 

^IrtH^^!?^ I? r wh1ch sanple s1ze 1s J judged Insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference. 
t^^li^StKS^ ^ Zer ° ° r 10 °' U 15 TOt >° SS ™ e t0 Calculate S ** lir * 
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P.L. 94-142. One-quarter noted hiring teachers for multiply handicapped 
and/or more severely handicapped students. These differences in staff 
composition were attributed largely to changing student populations and the 
resulting programmatic changes. One-quarter of the facilities also had more 
vocational teachers and transition staff (e.g., those involved in living 
skills, prevocational training, and community-based programs) than in the 
past, again reflecting changes in student needs. 

In addition to changes in the instructional staff, more than half of the 
case study facilities (all but one of them were local public or private 
facilities) were employing more related services personnel than in the past. 
In particular, more nurses, other medical staff, occupational therapists, 
physical therapists, speech and language therapists, social workers, and 
psychologists were on staff or under contract than had been true in earlier 
years. 

3. Ease of Recruiting and Retaining Staff 

Nationally, substantial proportions of separate facilities reported 
serious problems in recruiting appropriate instructional and related-services 
staff (see Table V.6), Slightly more than half of the case study facilities 
found it harder to hire staff than in the past. While this was particularly 
true for occupational and physical therapists, recruitment was also a problem 
for nurses , speech and 1 anguage therapi sts , teachers of the emotional ly 
disturbed, and teachers jointly certified for two or more handicapping 
conditions or for a handicapping condition and another area of education such 
as vocational education. 
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Administrative 
Problem Areas 



* TABLE V.6 

PERCEPTION OF PERSONNEL PROBLEMS AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 
(Percent of Schools Reporting Problem as Very Serious) 



Say 
Facilities 



Residential 
Facilities 



PUBLIC 

Recruiting professional staff 
with the necessary certifica- 
tion in special education 
or related services 

Recruiting professional rtaff 
with the necessary expertise 
for your particular program 

Obtaining/coordinating 
services or qualified 
related services providers 



31.2 



38-9 



32.2 



34.8 



43.6 



19.7 



PRIVATE 

Recruiting professional staff 
with the necessary certifica- 
tion in special education or 
related services 

Recruiting professional staff 
with the necessary expertise 
for your particular program 

Obtaining/coordinating 
services of qualified 
related services providers 



43.6 



44.6 



19.9 



29.7 



33.2 



14.7 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
See Tables V.7 and V.8 in Part Two of Volume II for more detailed breakdowns. 
HA - Not Applicable 
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One-quarter of the case study facilities, operated either by State or 
private agencies, believed that staff were harder to find because school 
districts could offer higher salaries than could these facilities. At some 
facilities, staff maintained that unionization in other types of facilities 
serving similar populations had led to higher salaries, making it more 
difficult to find qualified staff. State requirements for teachers to hold 
joint certification such as those mentioned above, requirements that related 
services personnel be certified to work with school-age children or in school 
settings, requirements that substitute teachers have certification for a 
particular handicapping condition, and requirements that bus drivers have 
special training have meant that some case study facilities experience more 
difficulties in finding the staff they needed. Further, the need for 
particular types of staff to serve the increasingly severely impaired 
populations of these facilities undoubtedly influenced the perception that it 
was harder to find various types of staff than in the past. 

Almost a quarter of the case study facilities, serving either emotionally 
disturbed or mentally retarded students, found it harder than in the past to 
retain staff; most of these were programs operated by local school districts 
or intermediate education units. The principal reason for problems in 
retention was reported to be teacher burnout. 

4. Staff-to-Student Ratios 

Based on a comparison of data from the 1978-79 OCR Survey of Special 
Purpose Facilities and the 1988 Survey of Separate Facilities for facilities 
responding in both years, little change was noted in the ratio of 
instructional staff to students. 
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5. Staff Development 

While national data on changes in staff development activities are not 
available, staff development at the case study facilities was reported by have 
changed in several ways in the years following P.L. 94-142. 

Almost uniformly at the case study facilities, the topics of staff 
in-service presentat ions and other forms of staff development have changed 
over the years; for example, one-third of the facilities noted that topics 
had moved from a compliance orientation to topics more directly related to 
student needs, such as behavior management, drugs, vocational education, and 
technology. Other topics not previously addressed were mastery-based 
curricula, transitioning, child abuse, secondary handicaps, early intervention 
serv.ices, autism, suicide, and functional skills development. 

The principal reason for these changes in staff development topics was 
perceived to be the changing or new student populations of the facilities; 
topics had also changed due to the State education agency technical 
assistance, training, program development, and dissemination related to staff 
development. Resource/materials enters for special education, funded or 
operated by the SEA, were also reported to provide useful workshops and 
seminars for facility staff on new topics. Changing staff development topics 
were also associated with changing State standards related to certification 
and continuing education, SEA emphasis on staff development during monitoring, 
and new facility practices and leadership. 

In three-fourths of the case study facilities visited, facility staff 
reported that opportunities for staff development were greater than in the 
past. Slightly more than half of the facilities reported that the source of 
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these greater opportunities was the State education agency, either from the 
agency itself or through resource/materials centers operated by the SEA. 
Thus, SEA technical assistance and training were noted as highly influential 
in expanding access to staff development activities and resources. Increases 
in opportunities were also created by additional funding from the State, 
frequently through the general education reform movement or with EHA monies, 
and several facilities noted that the monitoring of State staff requirements 
had led to the creation of more opportunities for staff development by the 
facility. Other factors associated with increased opportunities included the 
initiative of facility leadership, more opportunities provided by other 
agencies and organizations, including local education agencies, associations, 
other State agencies, and universities, and negotiated union contracts 
requiring more staff development than in the past. 

The case study facilities generally reported that, since 1975, staff 
development had become more systematically related to needs assessments and 
students 1 needs . The facilities noting this change tended to be those 
operated by LEAs or IEUs; two-thirds of these facilities, but no private 
facilities, reported this change. The more systematic relationship between 
needs assessments and students 1 needs, and staff development, generally 
occurred in the form of staff committees, staff surveys, and the establishment 
of master staff development plans. Almost all of the case study facilities 
reporting increased coordination of needs and staff development activities 
maintained that State requirements related to certification, continuing 
education, and mandated needs assessments for staff development had led to 
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this change. A few also gave credit to staff initiative in the greater 
integration of needs assessments, students' needs, and staff development. 

Improvements in the quality of staff development activities were noted 
by one-third of the case study facilities. Several case study facilities 
indicated that better staff development stemmed from the various program 
development and dissemination activities related to staff development and from 
technical assistance and training provided by the State education agency in 
the post-P.L. 94-142 era; this information and training came to the facilities 
principally through State-funded resource/materials centers. The availability 
of more State monies to spend on staff development than in the past and the 
initiative of facility staff were factors credited by several facility 
administrators in providing higher-quality staff development activities. 

6. Staff Evaluation 

According to the case study facilities, staff evaluation practices 
remained more stable in the years following the passage of P.L. 94-142 than 
did staffing patterns and staff development activities. Almost half of the 
case study facilities reported that no change had occurred in staff evaluation 
procedures since 1975; however, changes were mentioned more frequently by 
local public special education facilities. Nevertheless, a limited number of 
types of changes in staff evaluation were noted by the respondents in other 
types of facilities. 

C. CHANGES IN STUDENT INTEGRATION AND PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

In addition to providing instruction and related services to handicapped 
students, programs in separate facilities for handicapped students also plan 
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for other aspects of students 1 educational experiences. Two of these aspects 
are (1) opportunities given to students for interaction with nonhandicapped 
peers and others in the community outside the separate facility, and 
(2) opportunities to involve and support parents, beyond their mandated 
participation in planning and reviewing their children's educational placement 
and services. 

1. Opportunities for Interaction with Nonhandicapped Peers 

One of the defining characteristics of separate facilities is that 
students do not generally interact with their nonhandicapped peers during the 
course of the school day and, if the facility is residential, during nonschool 
hours as well. However, in line with the expectation that the goal for 
individuals with handicaps is to develop potential for growth and 
independence, most separate facilities provide opportunities for interaction, 
commensurate with the student's needs and abilities as facility staff perceive 
them. 

Nationally, between 50 and 65 percent of separate facilities, depending 
upon whether they operated day or residential programs and whether they were 
operated by public or private agencies, reported that students in 1988 had 
more opportunities for interaction with nonhandicapped peers compared with 
students in 1976 (see Table V.7). This change was less evident in facilities 
serving emotionally disturbed students and more evident in those facilities 
serving students with mental retardation. The case study facilities provide 
examples of the specific types of changes, including: 

o Increased opportunities for interaction associated with 
transition activities or more joint programming with local 
public school programs 
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TABLE V.7 

ru^J^S^^}?^^ AGREEING WTH STATEHENT ABOUT 
CHANGE IN 0PP0RT!«TIES FOR INTERACTION WITH NONHANOI CAPPED PEbw 



As compared with 1976, students at 
the facility have tore opportunities 
to interact with nonhandicapped 
peers. 



Primary Disability Served by the FacTTfty" 



Mental 
Retardation 



Emotional 
Disturbance 



All 

Schools 



OAY PROGRAMS 
Public 
Private 
Total 



69*1 
69.5 
69*2 



36.2 
35.5 



55.4 
50.7 
59.3 



RESIDENTIAL PROGRAMS 
Public 
Private 
Total 



64.2 
70.7 
67.1 



50.3 
48.3 
48.8 



64.0 
56.5 
58.8 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 

"Indicates estimates for which sample size is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical inference 

ti^^jt/ssr nmted are zero or m - ft ff rot poss,b,e '^^sbs 
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o Increased involvement in community-based activities (such as 
patronage of local entertainment and stores) as part of 
training in community living skills 

o Increased use of field trips 

The case study facilities also indicated a variety of reasons for these 
increases in opportunities for student interaction with nonhandicapped peers. 
For example, the availability of funds was noted by some State-operated 
facilities as a factor that permitted more field trips and increased 
cooperation with LEAs. In the latter case, this was achieved by providing the 
funding necessary to increase suitable programming in the local public schools 
for students from the separate facility. SEA dissemination of models for 
community involvement by students with severe and profound retardation, 
presented at conferences and in publications, was also cited as a factor in 
increasing opportunities for such students. Generally, increases in the 
number of field trips were associated more frequently with facility staff's 
own interest and initiative. 

The deinstitutionalization movement and the stress on developing 
functional life skills were mentioned by facilities for students with mental 
retardation as changing their expectations about and practices toward student 
involvement with the community, and as leading them to provide more off-campus 
activities, including opportunities to practice life skills (such as shopping) 
in community settings. Case study facilities adding transition programs with 
trial placements in the student's home school had, by the nature or that 
program, increased opportunities for interaction with peers during the school 
day and in extracurricular activities. 
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2. Parental Involvement 

Notification to parents and the involvement of parents in placement and 
educational programming decisions for their handicapped child are hallmarks 
of P.L. 94-142. As found in the Survey of Separate Facilities (see 
Table V.8), a large majority (about 80 percent) of separate facilities 
reported that facility staff had increased their involvement with parents 
since 1976. Added or enhanced activities included parent-teacher conferences 
and other avenues of communication between the facility and parents, workshops 
or training sessions for parents, parent associations, open houses for 
parents, and family counseling support. 

Among the case study facilities, about half reported increased parental 
involvement, and reported that the increase was affected most directly by SEA 
standards developed in response to the IEP provisions of P.L. 94-142 regarding 
parental involvement. The case study facilities indicated that the IEP 
requirements had forced even reluctant parents to become more involved in the 
educational decisions affecting their children. Several also specifically 
mentioned that the focus on evidence of parental involvement during compliance 
monitoring helped to reinforce their efforts to include parents in the IEP 
process and had led to an increase in parental involvement. 

The initiative of the case study facilities' own teachers or 
administrators was a key factor in tiying to increase parental involvement by 
setting up parent-oriented activities and programs at several facilities. 
Activities initiated by the facilities themselves included individual contacts 
by teachers with parents, the development of a State-wide parent association, 
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TABLE V.8 

PERCENT OF ADMINISTRATORS AGREEING 
WITH STATEMENT ABOUT CHANGE IN CONTACT WITH PARENTS 



As compared with 1976, facility 
staff has had Increased contact 
with parents . 



Primary Disability Served by the Facility" 



Mental 
Retardation 



Emotional 
Disturbance 



All 
Schools 



OAY PROGRAMS 
Public 
Private 
Total 



88.1 
80.2 
86.0 



80.5 
77.4 



83.2 
80.0 
81.9 



RESIDENTIAL PROGRAMS 
Public 
Private 
Total 



80.3 
83.8 
82.3 



72.4 
76.4 
74.4 



78.5 
77.1 
78.0 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 

'indicates estimates for which sample size Is judged insufficient to permit reliable statistical Inference. 
In addition, where the percentages reported are zero or 100, it Is not possible to calculate sampling 
variances using standard methods. 
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tha provision of parent-infant institutes, and the provision of family 
counseling 

At several case study facilities, the parent notification standards 
derived from EHA were the impetus for facilities to develop specific parent 
outreach efforts— the mailing of IEPs and student progress reports to parents 
of students in a State facility for persons with mental retardation, and 
parent conferences to keep parents of emotionally disturbed students in 
private facilities informed of their rights. Some public facilities for 
mentally retarded students made note of the use of EHA-B set-aside funds to 
sponsor parent training at the facility. The availability of SEA staff to 
participate in parent training and workshops at the facility was also noted 
by some facilities as a factor in their ability to provide parent workshops. 

Several case study facilities mentioned the greater severity of 
impairments among students, particularly mentally retarded students, as an 
important factor in increased parental involvement, in particular, their 
student populations had become more severely impaired, multiply handicapped, 
and/or medically involved, and these facilities indicated that the increased 
need by parents for information and support in managing specialized therapy 
and medical requirements, as well as in reinforcing and developing functional 
skills, was associated with increased parental involvement both in their 
children's individual education program and in parent groups and activities 
at the facility. 

D. CHANGES IN PROGRAMS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AT SEPARATE FACILITIES 

The emphasis of many programs for severely handicapped persons, including 
educational programs, has shifted toward the development of functional skills, 
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including those which are geared specifically toward preparing persons with 
handicaps to live and work as independently as po^slole within the community. 
Federal legislation has both initiated and reflected these changes in general 1 
social values and programmatic focus. In American society, providing access 
to education is a public responsibility, affording individual citizens the 
opportunity to develop their potential and contribute to the society's well- 
being. P.L. 94-142 established the fundamental right of all school-age 
children with handicaps to a "free appropriate public education" guided by 
written educational plans developed specifically for each individual child 
(Section 602), Section 626 of P.L. 98-199 (the 1983 Amendments to EHA) 
recognized that much more needed to be done for all handicapped students in 
this regard, and expanded provisions for individualized instruction, 
instruction in practical daily living/socialization skills, vocational 
education, and transition programming. 

1. Individualized Education and Transition Plans 

One of the central requirements of P.L. 94-142 was the development and 
periodic re-evaluation of individualized education plans (IEPs) for each 
handicapped student. This requirement received considerable attention in the 
first years after the passage of EHA through SEA monitoring and technical 
assistance activities. It is not surprising, then, to find that, nationally, 
virtually all (99 percent of) separate facilities now routinely monitor 
student progress against the IEP and conduct annual or more frequent 
re-evaluations or revisions of the IEP. The national data from the Survey of 
Separate Facilities also indicate that separate facilities experienced 
considerable change after 1976 in the use of individualized approaches to 
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educational programming (see Table V.9). Increases in the provision of 
individually tailored educational programs and the monitoring of individual 
educational progress were reported by about 90 percent or more of separate 
facilities, whether day or residential, public or private. 

Unlike the IEP, which was required beginning in 1977 for all students 
with handicaps under P.L. 94-142, specific plans for individual students 
to facilitate their move from one educational setting to another or from the 
educational system to the adult social service system and community life are 
of more recent origin. Transition planning has become increasingly important 
as more and more handicapped students are likely to have a series of 
placements before leaving school and entering the community. National 
estimates from the Survey of Separate Facilities for the average length of 
stay in a particular separate facility are 6.4 years for students in day 
programs and 4.2 years for students in residential facilities. The average 
length of stay in facilities for students with emotional disturbance is much 
lower than the average for day or residential programs for students who are 
mentally retarded or for separate school students in general. 

Parents, educators, advocates, and handicapped persons themselves are 
especially concerned with the lack or paucity of training, residential, and 
other support services for handicapped adults and with the difficulties in 
arranging and maintaining these services where they exist. Nationally, while 
large proportions of separate facilities report an increase since 1976 in 
their ability to find appropriate placements for students leaving their 
programs, a substantial number (about 30 percent) continue to encounter 
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TABLE V.9 

PERCENT OF ADMINISTRATORS AGREEING WITH STATEMENTS 
REGARDING CHANGES IN USE OF INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PLANS 



As compared with 1976, 
the facility provides more the facility monitors Individual 



Individualized program planning 



educational development more closely 



&AY SCHOOLS 
Public 
Private 
Total 



87.7 
89.6 
88.8 



92.0 
85.6 
89.3 



RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES 
Public 
Private 
Total 



97.3 
92.5 
94.1 



96.0 
91.2 
93.0 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
See Tables II. 5 and II.fi in Part Three of Volume II for more detailed breakdowns. 
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serious problems in securing residential, educational, and vocational 
arrangements for students (see Table V.10). 

Half of the case study facilities now using formal transition plans noted 
that SEA requirements were a major reason for instituting these plans. 
Attention paid in SEA monitoring to transition plans and the influence of SEA 
technical assistance, training, or information on transition planning, 
including manuals, guidelines, and forms for developing and documenting 
individual transition plans, were cited as specific SEA procedures affecting 
change. Facilities more involved in formal transition planning also sometimes 
attributed this change to the increased needs of the more severely impaired 
students and noted that their staff took the initiative in responding to those 
needs. 

According to the case study facilities, the types of transition support 
reported by large numbers of separate facilities nationally were of long 
standing. Only a few of the case study facilities mentioned specific changes 
in transition practices since 1975, other than in the areas of vocational and 
life skills training (see Section 2 below). Only efforts to provide more 
systematic follow-up of students after they leave the separate facility were 
cited as a change in facility practice. The factors mentioned with regard to 
this change were more complex student needs and staff initiatives to respond 
to those needs. 

2. Changes in Life Skills and Vocational Education 

The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983 (P.L. 98-199) 
recognized and addressed the importance of social and vocational skills for 
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TABLE V.10 



PERCENT OF SEPARATE FACILITIES REPORTING CHANGES AND VERY SERIOUS PROBLEMS IN 
SECURING APPROPRIATE PLACEMENTS FOR EXITING STUDENTS 



Day Residential 

- Public Private Total Public Private Total 

Increase since 1976 in ability 

to secure appropriate placements 70.6 71.8 71.0 72.2 66.8 68.6 

Current very serious problems in 
securinq appropriate residential 

placements NA NA NA 36.5 34.4 35.1 

Current very serious problem in 
securing appropriate educational 

or vocational placements 30.4 26.5 29.1 29.2 31.5 30.8 



SOURCE: Survey of Separate Facilities, conducted in 1988 as part of this study. 
NA = Not Applicable 
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handicapped students by expanding provisions for programs to address these 
needs. In addition, the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 
(P.L. 98-524) mandated that students with handicaps have access to public 
vocational education programs. Three-quarters of the 24 case study facilities 
reported having either life skills or vocational education programs or both 
currently in operation. 

Most of tne case study facilities that currently have either life skills 
or vocational education programs reported that there had been a major emphasis 
placed on developing these programs siiice 1975, since the goal for their 
students had more often become community-based rather than institutional 
placements as adults. Changes in the student population, particularly in 
terms of the severity of impairment, had also increased the emphasis placed 
on pre-vocational and job-readiness training. 

Life skills programs at the case study facilities were generally 
conducted on campus and focused on functional and community living skills, 
ranging from basic personal care to how to manage an apartment and handle a 
budget. Because educational programs for mentally retarded persons have 
traditionally focused on life skills training, it is not surprising that life 
skills programs were much more common among case study facilities serving 
mentally retarded students (in which 70 percent of the facilities had such 
programs) than in facilities for students with sensory impairments (25 
percent) or emotional disturbances (20 percent). However, separate facilities 
for students with sensory and emotional impairments have over time come to 
serve more multiply handicapped persons and persons with mental retardation 
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in addition to other impairments. As they have done so, they have developed 
a greater emphasis on life skills training. 

Among the 24 case study facilities, three on-campus independent living 
programs were begun in the mid-1980s or later. Typically, these programs 
provided a small group of selected students with the opportunity to live in 
a small residential environment, resembling as closely as possible a 
community-based setting. The purpose of these programs was to provide 
students with the experience of living in an environment in which they were 
responsible for many more aspects of their own daily lives than they were in 
the dormitories. Students in these independent living programs were generally 
expected to share such chores as cleaning, preparing foot, doing laundry, and 
in some cases preparing a budget and planning expenditures. 

These independent living programs were developed in response to student 
needs, staff initiatives, and, in one case, the deinstitutionalization 
policies of the State department of mental retardation. One facility gave 
credit to the technical assistance and information available through the SEA 
division of special education, particularly through State-wide conferences, 
in helping set up and improve its independent living program. 

The single most frequently made change in educational programming 
mentioned by the case study facilities was an increased emphasis on vocational 
preparation and training, with half of the facilities reporting an increase 
in vocational education in the classroom setting or in vocational experience 
programs, especially in off-campus settings. 

The availability of grants or other specifically targeted funding for 
program development, particularly EHA-B and Federal vocational education 
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funds, was considered important in providing opportunities for program 
development and experimentation in vocational education, particularly by 
State-operated programs. One facility also noted that the ability to use the 
higher reimbursement formula for a special education vocational program, 
rather than the lower allocation under general vocational education, allowed 
it to expand its vocational program. SEA-provided assistance and training 
also aided in the development of programs in vocational education. The 
facilities noting the impact of SEA program development and dissemination 
activities overlapped partially with those mentioning technical assistance and 
training. 

3 - Increased Use of Treatment and Behavioral Goals in Educational 
Programming 

About one-fifth of the case study facilities reported an increased t.se 
of behavior management or modification techniques since 1975. All but one of 
the facilities reporting these types of changes were residential programs for 
emotionally disturbed students. Other case study facilities for emotionally 
disturbed students noted that they had increased the amount of therapy or 
treatment services that they provide to their students, as the emotional 
problems among their students had become more severe. 

More integrated educational and treatment or residential programming were 
mentioned by one-quarter of the case study facilities, equally distributed 
among the three handicapping conditions of mental retardation, sensory 
impairments, and emotional disturbance. Facilities for students with mental 
retardation were predominant among those mentioning the increased use of 
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related services staff and special assistive devices in the educational 
setting. The principal factor in the increased use of therapeutic or related 
services in educational programming was a change in the characteristics of the 
student population, particularly in the severity of impairments and the 
prevalence of multiple handicapping conditions. 

4. Program Evaluation 

Almost three-quarters of the case study facilities noted some change in 
program evaluation since 1975. Just less than one-third of the facilities 
(all but one publicly operated) reported that they had initiated program 
evaluation since 1975. In most cases, this involved some form of self- 
evaluation and assessment activities, but a few facilities set up computerized 
student data bases or hired an outside consultant to determine changes needed 
in the facility's programs. 

State requirements for program evaluation and the examination of 
evaluation activities during monitoring were mentioned by about half of the 
case study facilities initiating program activities as important factors in 
their decision, while an equal number undertook program evaluation activities 
on their own initiative. About half of the facilities initiating program 
evaluations also gave credit to the division of special education or to the 
SEA-funded resource/materials center for helping them develop an evaluation 
program; the help they received included bulletins and other publications 
containing ideas and approaches for program evaluation, manuals on program 
evaluation, and technical assistance from a program specialist in evaluation. 
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About one-quarter of the public case study facilities mentioned that 
program evaluation had increased in intensity or quality. Factors mentioned 
by these facilities were State requirements and monitoring regarding 
evaluation activities, the initiative of the facility director and/or staff, 
and involvement in external accreditation. 
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VI . SUMMARY 



Since the passage of P.L. 89-313 and P.L. 94-142, there have been major 
changes in the roles of Federal, Stat*, and local education agencies in 
providing and overseeing special education programs for students with 
handicaps, including thoss offered in day and residential separate facilities. 
Like special education programs in other settings, separate facilities have 
noted changes in many aspects of their practice directly addressed by EHA— for 
example, in increased individualized program planning and evaluation, parental 
involvement, and to some extent opportunities for more interaction with 
nonhandicapped peers. Other changes in educational programming have also been 
seen, affected by a number of factors, including changes in social 
expectations about the developmental potential and life contributions of 
handicapped persons. For example, increased emphasis is being placed on life 
skills and vocational training and on planning for the transition from school 
to adult life. While these changes have been taking place, the contribution 
of separate facilities to the continuum of educational services for 
handicapped children and youth has remained stable in terms of the proportion 
of students with handicaps served in separate facilities, and has increased 
in terms of their role in educating students with severe and/or multiple 
handicaps and students outside the traditional school-age population, both 
younger and older students. 

State education agency procedures haw. played a significant role in 
fostering change at separate facilities, as well as in other special education 
programs. The importance of SEA standards highlights the impact that 
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regulations can have on programs, particularly on staff qualifications and on 
the consistent implementation of procedures, such as program planning and 
parental participation in decisions for all students. However, independent 
of these procedural standards, compliance monitoring is reported to have the 
greatest impact when it is closely linked to technical assistance provided 
directly to the facility or program being monitored. Likewise, the provision 
of technical assistance focused directly on the special needs of State- 
operated and private facilities, particularly those of residential facilities 
and programs for severely impaired students with low-incidence conditions, is 
reported to be more effective for those facilities than technical assistance 
directed at the broader spectrum of special education programs. And, while 
funding was not mentioned specifically as a factor in program improvements at 
a large number of facilities, special grants and funds for pilot projects have 
important impacts on the development of innovative programs, when these funds 
are available. 

These findings suggest several avenues of investigation that could 
enhance a more complete understanding of the role of State procedures in 
improving special education programs at separate facilities. For example, 
research questions with regard to technical assistance include: 

o What are the specific characteristics of technical assistance 
delivery systems that make them particularly accessible to and 
used by separate facilities? 

o How does the way in which the SEA special education division 
is organized, in terms of allocation of staff and special- 
ization of functions, interact with the technical assistance 
delivery system and its impact on separate facilities? 
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o What interagency structures are particularly effective at 
reducing barriers to the greater involvement of separate 
facilities in the technical assistance activities offered or 
supported by the SEA? 

o Why is a link between monitoring and follow-up technical 
assistance especially effective at influencing program 
improvements? 



There are also a related set of issues associated with the use of funds, 
both Federal set-aside and State, for the development and dissemination of 
innovative program models and pilot projects. These include: 



o What is the total resource allocation within States to 
technical assistance program development, and what functions 
are delegated to intermediate units or other entities? 

o What factors are associated with the level of funds available 
for program development and pilot projects within the State 
division of special education? 

o How do States identify and set priorities in terms of funding 
among various program development options that might be of 
benefit to separate facilities? 

o How effective are various approaches for funding program 
development activities in influencing instructional practices 
at separate facilities? For example, do short-term planning 
grants or "seed money" lead to long-term changes and sustained 
improvements in programs? 



In addition, the relationship between the State 1 s mechanism for funding out- 
of-district placements and the numbers and categories of students served in 
separate facilities is worth further investigation, since the characteristics 
of student populations are a major factor in changes in instructional 
programs . 

Finally, a further investigation of how compliance monitoring has 
influenced the delivery of special education services to students in separate 
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facilities is justified, given the important role of this procedure ir each 
State's mandate to supervise the provision of special education to its 
students with handicaps. 

There is also great 'iterest in how changes in facility-level practices, 
such as in the provision of in-service training or in the use of computers in 
instruction, may affect student learning and development while at school and 
performance on the job and in the community once adulthood is reached. 
Longitudinal studies of special education students would be useful to examine 
the effectiveness of particular instructional practices and settings on these 
types of individual outcomes. In addition, differences among students 
receiving special education services in terms of their handicapping conditions 
and severity of impairment, as well as in other individual characteristics, 
call attention to the need for examining the extent to which different 
instructional approaches and educational settings may be particularly 
effective for different groups of students. 

There were several groups of students and facilities for which separate 
reliable estimates of numbers and characteristics could not be made using the 
national survey data. In order to understand the educational programs and 
student characteristics of these groups— those with handicapping conditions 
found relatively infrequently in the special education population as a whole 
(such as hearing impaired, visually impaired, orthopedically impaired, health 
impaired, and deaf-blind students) or in the population served by separate 
facilities (such as learning disabled and speech and language impaired 
studerts)— special studies would be needed. In particular, further efforts 
would be required to identify all facilities serving students with these 
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conditions and to recruit full participation in the data collection by all 
such facilities. 

The list of potential research topics is vast. The Study of Programs of 
Instruction for Handicapped Children and Youth in Day and Residential Settings 
provides critically needed national data on separate facilities as the 
groundwork for future studies. 
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